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Have you ever 
crossed this bridge? 


ver almost certainly have crossed the Ambassador bridge if you 
live in Detroit, or have visited there. And you know the most 
remarkable thing about the Ambassador bridge is the service it 
gives to thousands of people daily, getting them where they need to 
go a shorter way in a shorter time. 

An engineer could give you some spectacular facts about its size 
—its length, its height, its weight, the number of strands that 
make up its cables. 

And you—without an expert’s knowledge—could tell him that 
the bridge could actually take shape only through the initiative and 
imagination and effort of the thousands of workers who designed 
and built it. And that its dimensions were dictated by the needs of 
the people who use it 

In some ways, a big company is like a great bridge. 


Take the Standard Oil Company, for instance... 
It has 49,700 employees. 
Its total expenditure for employee wages and benefits 
last year amounted to $255,880,000. 
It is owned by 116,800 stockholders. 
Its wells last year produced 94,990,000 net barrels of 
crude oil and natural gas liquids. 
It refined 187,600,000 barrels of crude oil, making some 
2,000 different products. 
Its sales last year amounted to $1,499,000,000, and its 
tax bill was $130,435,000. 
In addition, it buys goods and services from thousands 
of business concerns each year. 
It provides the products which are the source of income 
for many thousands of other independent businesses. 
We could cite a lot of other figures that measure the size and 
structure of Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies—much like 
the technical statistics that describe a suspension bridge. 

_And the most impressive thing these figures would show is that 
Standard Oil is a big company, but like the great bridge, it is as big 
as it is in order to serve the needs of its customers. It has to be big 
in order to serve so many customers well. 
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A BIG COMPANY depends upon the many, 
many people who work for it. Each of the 
49,700 employees of Standard Oil, like 
L. L. Noel of our Neodesha, Kansas, re- 
finery, are backed by an average invest- 
ment of $31,400 in tools and equipm :nt. 
This is largely made possible by the fact 
that in recent years two-thirds of our 
profits have been plowed back into the 
business. Such backing helps our employ- 
ees to earn good wages and enjoy the 
security of steady work. 


A BIG COMPANY is owned by many, many 
people. Among Standard Oil’s 116,800 
stockholder-owners is Miss Lottie 
Klandrud, La Crosse, Wisconsin, busi- 
ness woman who has owned Standard Oil 
stock for more than twenty years. No one 
individual owns so much as 1% of our 
stock. No one of the institutional owners 
—including many educational institutions 
and charitable organizations—owns so 
much as 4%. Standard Oil has paid div- 
idends for 59 consecutive years. 
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A BIG COMPANY must continue to satisfy 
its many, many customers. Standard Oil 
has millions of customers like Mrs. Ruth 
B. Taylor of Kansas City, Kansas, who is 
a regular customer of George Isaacs, one 
of the thousands of Standard Oil dealers. 
Through the friendly and efficient service 
of independent businessmen like him, we 
supply our customers’ needs with prod- 
ucts—priced surprisingly low—that they 
can rely on for highest quality today, and 
tomorrow. 





Because coal touches every phase of daily life, these carefully 
planned free teaching aids offer you many interesting and fresh 
approaches to your classroom subjects. 


“The Genie Story’’—designed for all grades...tells 
in cartoon strip form how a young boy is 
shown by a Genie the wonders of coal. 


“Coal at Work’’—for teachers of every grade... 
a graphic description of the many uses of 
coal in our industrial civilization. 


“The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades, 
illustrated in color . . . a basic booklet on coal, 
its origin, history, types of mines, machinery 
employed, uses, and the new horizons for coal. 


“Class Report’’—for intermediate grades, 
illustrated in color . . . planned as a series 

of typical pupil reports that cover basic facts 
about coal and how it is used in everyday 
life. An entire classroom may participate 
within a single class session, 





- “Map of the Coal Areas of the 
U. S. A.””—a 9” x 16” map in color 
showing the coal areas of our 
country, the reverse side listing 
by states, our coal reserves and 
annual production. 


“Cutaway View of an 
Underground Mine”’—a 12” x 18” 
chart in three colors of the workings of a modern underground 
mine, with descriptions of modern mining machinery. 
. “AMiracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color chart showing the more 
important chemical derivatives and products of bituminous coal. 


“Coal Black Magic’’—a complete discussion of coal chemistry. 
. “The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, illustrated 

description of coal’s origin. 

“Old King Coal Reigns Here’’—a play for the lower grades 

dramatizing coal as one of Nature’s greatest gifts to man. 
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FILM 


“Powering America’s Progress’’—16-mm., full- 
color, sound, running time 25 mins... . shows how 
coal is mined and used . . . has been hailed as 

one of the finest industrial films ever produced. 


“The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black & white, 
sound, running time 18 mins. Shows marvelous 
machines mining coal; how coal is used to 

make steel, electricity, chemicals. 
“Underground Adventure”—16-mm., black and 
white, sound, running time 12 mins. Follows 

a group of boys in their training in a 

vocational school and a mine. 

Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The Story of 
Buried Sunlight’—29 brilliant full-color 
pictures; “Coal... Where We Find It and How 
We Mine It”—50 cena, black and white; 

“The Power of Coal”—27 frames, black & white. 
The strip films may be obtained at nominal cost. 





Use the coupon to get further information. In addition 
to the aids listed here, forthcoming issues of this 
magazine will carry reports on coal’s relation to many 
subjects useful for class discussion and study. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL-COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Coal Institut 
Educational Department, 320 Southern Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
With respect to the various teaching aids on 
coal, I am especially interested in items 
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Why!...do Boys and Girls of all agec 
love fo use COMPTON G7 


Vly do co many tenshond say: 


‘During free periods my pupils enjoy browsing 
and reading in Compton’s in preference to their 
storybooks.” 


‘* There are very few times during the school 
day when a number of Compton volumes are 
not in use on pupils’ desks.” 


‘* The pictures in Compton’s are worth the price 
of the set. Their accuracy, color and real interest 
appeal make these books as popular as the 
storybooks or magazines.” 


**Pupils wait in line for Compton’s. It ts the 
most popular reference book in our school.” 


‘*My primary school children never tire of leaf- 
ing through Compton’s studying its beautiful 
pictures. It is a great aid to reading readiness.” 


‘My pupils find answers to questions through 
the Compton Fact-Index which they can’t find 
anywhere else—and they find them so quickly.” 


‘Whenever a problem arises the first thought is 
‘Let’s look it up in Compton’s’.”” 
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She le Some Of Ut (LASS: 


Compton text is written to arouse the interest of the reader. All essential facts 
are given, but these facts are related so clear concepts are formed. 


Compton articles are written to fit the grade levels where they are most fre- 

quently used. 

Cempton pictures represent visual education at its best. Every picture is func- 

tional—a teaching picture, carefully planned right with the text to tell its full 

share of the story. 

Such pictures reproduced by the most advanced printing processes lend beauty 

and realism to all subjects. 
——t Captions above Compton pictures arrest attention, 

create interest and provoke questions, 


Ny 


Legends below each picture explain the picture and 
give information not included in accompanying text. 


Or _ bit, 


The beautifully designed: pages invite the eye. 


Clear legible type printed on fine quality and nonglare 
English finish paper make for easy and pleasant reading. 


The easy reference Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each volume—as easy to use as the dictionary— 
makes every fact throughout the work instantly accessible 
by exact volume and page number. 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia Belongs in Every Classroom 
See the 1952 Compton’s at your State Convention in MILWAUKEE, Nov. 6-8; R. L. Brown, Mor. 


cE. E. Compton ‘and Company 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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: Tapes for Teaching” 


RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED 
from a ¢atalogue furnished participat- 
ing schools. Selections are transcribed 
from master tapes onto reels sent by 
the schools. The masters are then re- 
turned to the central file, where they 
remain available to any other school 
that may ask for them. 


NARRATIONS, dramatizations, mu- 
sical selections, documentary broad- 
casts are reproduced in the classroom 
with matchless fidelity. No needle 
scratch or distortion with tape, and 
recordings may be played any number 
of times without loss of quality. 


ScoTCH 


BRAND 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 

are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 

ing Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers 
of ‘‘Scotch”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk”’ Non-slip Surfacing, 3M" Abrasives, 
“3M" Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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program spreads 
through 21 states! 


The country’s fastest-growing educational service is a new 
program under which state agencies supply tape recordings of 
selected classroom material to schools throughout their respective 
states. 


Originally an experimental project of the Minnesota Department 
of Education, the idea has been adopted by 21 states and is being 
considered by many others. The program has tremendous appeal, 
as it provides a means of enriching every grade with a wide variety 
of subjects at very low cost. The same reel of tape can be used and 
re-used countless times (each recording automatically erases the 
preceding one) and losses through breakage and obsolescence are 
eliminated. 


For a copy of your state’s ““Tapes for Teaching” catalogue, plus 
full information on how to participate in the program, fill out and 
return the coupon below. 


ee 


Recording Library Service 
Wisconsin School of the Air 
Radio Hall 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send **Tapes for Teaching” catalogue. 
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No.44 Chudtor, Uaity 


Grace, Beauty, and Utility Plus 
Strength: 8 sizes from 11” to 
18” seat height, form fitting 
birch plywood on girder-strong 
tubular steel. 





No.22 Straight Chait 
Birch face plywood seat and 


welded into one unit with 
10-gauge die formed legs. 


No.l Tubar, “raiu 


Lightweight Yet Strong As 
A Steel Beam: 8 sizes from 
11” to 18” seat height. Beau- 
tifully finished birch on ever- 
lastingly strong tubular steel 
frame and legs. 








Tho Aituplans, Table 


American desks leading contender for top 

classroom honors as the most practical 
elassroom unit. This desk, a combination of strength 
and beauty, is perfeet for two student work, as an indi- 
vidual desk, or it can be well utilized for group work 
when it is placed back to back with another of its 
kind—providing a sturdy, broad, flat surface for maxi- 
mum room and efficiency. 
Available in four heights, 21° to 27” and in three top 
sizes 21” by 42” to 24” by 48”. Top of beautifully fin- 
ished birch on 12-gauge steel legs and 18-gauge panel. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


811 SOUTH WABASH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * * * Temple, Texas 
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THE COVER 


This time the Journal’s cover 
is the aerial photographer’s view 
of Milwaukee. It will be interest- 
ing to pick out the streets you will 
travel to and from your meeting 
places, the buildings you will see 
while attending your various pro- 
grams and doing your shopping. 
We appreciate the courtesy of the 
Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce in supplying this picture to 
the Journal. 


Calendar of Events 


Nov. 6-8—WEA, Milwaukee 

Nov. 9-15—American Education Week 

Nov. 27-29—National Council for So- 
cial Studies, Dallas 

Dee. 1-5—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Boston 

Feb. 6—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 8-12—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Cleve- 
land 

Feb. 14-19—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 6—Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Mar. 27—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Sheboygan 


WEA OFFICERS FOR 1952 


PRESIDENT 


LESLIE W. JOHNSON Superior 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
HATTIE FREDRICK Janesville 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Mrs. MyrLE ANDERSON ___-Eau Claire 


THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
JOHN G. MCDOWELL Madison 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
O. H. PLENZKE Madison 


TREASURER 
P. M. VINCENT Stevens Point 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DISTRICT I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN 
DISTRICT II 
KENNETH SAGER 
DISTRICT III 
A. W. ZELLMER Wisconsin Rapids 
DISTRICT IV 
Lioyp R. MosENG 
DISTRICT V 
R. W. OSTRANDER 
DISTRICT VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT 


Park Falls 


Appleton 


Lancaster 


Milwaukee 


PAST PRESIDENT 


CATHERINE BEHRENS Kenosha 
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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America ... teachers who want to start their 
children right... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood —folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music —science and industry — these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P.&. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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. use small group discussions .. . 


LOWING off steam and air- 

ing grievances before a sym- 
pathetic audience is our Ameri- 
can privilege, handed down from 
Town Meeting days during Colo- 
nial times. Not only our school 
children but also our school teach- 
ers deserve this opportunity. 
Small-group discussions are an 
excellent medium for griping and 
exchanging viewpoints. While 
many American schools and col- 
leges use small-group discussion 
as a problem solving or planning 
committee activity, few give a 
place in their programs to airing 
grievances or free exchange of 
ideas and opinions. In fact, po- 


Small-group discussion free 
from domination by teacher or 
leader is difficult to achieve. An 
attempt was made to provide an 
atmosphere of complete freedom. 
Non-directive discussion leader- 
ship precluded a teacher-student 
relationship. While I served as 
moderator for discussions, I tried 
to maintain a neutral position or 
to participate in discussions as a 
fellow-member of the group. 


Volunteers for Experiment 

The participants volunteered 
for the experiment for various 
reasons: interest in discussion 
activity; to get over shyness in 


A mutual exchange of viewpoints in a small group 


will lead to the development of personality and 


to a study of human relationships. Counseling in 


a group has been tried and found successful. 


litical and religious subjects are 
usually barred, because the school 
may get in trouble if such sub- 
jects are discussed. 

An experiment was conducted 
with discussion groups of teach- 
ers, university students, and high 
school pupils to see if “better un- 
derstanding of self and others” 
would result. Outcomes were 
spectacular in terms of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction of the 70 
participants: many of them had 
hever experienced a “town meet- 
in’” type of free discussion. 
Surely the reader will agree that 
this is a sad commentary on pres- 
ent day school and societal prac- 
tices. 
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groups; to learn more about per- 
sonality and human relation- 
ships; to secure help in personal 
adjustment problems. Thus the 
project might be called a multiple 
counseling activity, since I served 
both as discussion group member 
and individual counselor to the 
students. 

Personality and occupational 
interests inventories, sociograms, 
self ratings, and autobiographies 
aided the stunts in self-apprais- 
als. While the adult groups en- 
gaged in six discussion sessions, 
the college and high school groups 
met for 17 sessions. Discussion 
topics centered on personality dif- 
ferences, behavior causes, analy- 


Grip Sessions Lead 


aia oes 


Better Understanding 


Helen I. Driver 
Counselor, University of Wisconsin 


sis of satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory life-values, social practises 
and the like. The participants 
were encouraged to express their 
viewpoints and feelings; to illus- 
trate points of discussion from 
their own personal experiences. 
Non-direction of the discussion 
allowed it to go in any direction 
the members desired during the 
50-60 minutes. No attempt was 
made to solve a problem or get a 
majority opinion. The objective, 
from my point of view, was to 
allow free exchange of ideas, ar- 
guments, and “talking out” of 
grievances, gripes, hostile feel- 
ings. The participants were as- 
sured that all discussion content 
was strictly confidential and no 
tale-carrying was expected. 

Although discussion content 
varied according to the maturity 
level, examples of topics which 
were characteristic of the various 
groups were: 


Typical Questions 
1. What is emotional maturity? A 
well-balanced life? A _ well- 
adjusted person? 

. Why do we like or dislike certain 
people or groups? 

. What is “a Feeling of Security”? 
How do we’ get it; keep it; lose 
it? 

. Which of the four basic drives 
seems most important to you: to 
live, to love, to belong, to be rec- 
ognized? What would you like 
to be, ten or 15 years from now? 

. Do personality differences make 
for success or failure in different 
jobs? 

. Which is more important in mold- 
ing our personalities: heredity or 
environment? 

. Why is the United States so hated 
by other nations when we have 
done so much for these nations? 
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. What can we do about racial and 
religious prejudice? Why is there 
so much? 

. Should an American soldier 
marry a Korean girl? Are mixed 
marriages successful? 


. Why do some people like to get 
drunk? Make nuisances of them- 
selves? How do you explain the 
way be-boppers and certain 
gangs dress and act? 


- What are the common defense 
mechanisms we all use to make 
excuses for the way we act or 
feel, such as alibis, sour grapes, 
putting blame on others? 


. Can skill in. getting along well 
with people be learned thru prac- 
tise? What kind of practise? 


Sociodramas were often used to 
stimulate free discussion. For ex- 
ample, the topic ‘‘Should an 
American Soldier Marry a Ko- 
rean Girl?” was introduced by a 
dramatization of a soldier back 
home in a small Wisconsin town 
in conversation with (1) his 
mother (2) his sister. In the first 
scene he tells his mother he is in 
love with a Korean girl and plans 
to send for her. The mother is 
shocked, but finally agrees to go 
along with his plan, since it is the 
only thing that will make him 
happy. In the second scene the 
soldier talks with his sister. She 
reacts negatively to his plan and 
presents many arguments against 


ie 


a mixed marriage. She begs him 
to wait a few months and to see 
his former girl friend whom the 
family had hoped he would 
marry. When this scene was con- 
cluded, free discussion started 
with the question, “Which do you 
agree with,—the mother or sis- 
ter?’ Lively discussion was stim- 
ulated by the sociodramas, with a 
higher percentage of participa- 
tion on the part of all group mem- 
bers than when an informational 
talk provided the springboard to 
discussion. Sociodramas were 
popular in all groups and no stu- 
dent refused to take part, even 
though many of them had never 
“taken a role” before. Roles were 
unrehearsed and the player was 
asked to act and say whatever 
seemed natural to him as he re- 
acted spontaneously to the other 
players. 

At the end of the project indi- 
vidual counseling interviews were 
held with all students to give them 
an interpretation of test scores; 
an evaluation of their behavior in 
the group; to discuss their opin- 
ions of the group activity and of 
fellow members. Six questions 
were asked in order to measure 
the learning experience in terms 
of knowledges, attitudes, and be- 
havior changes. These questions 


Be 
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What can we do about racial and religious prejudice? 


pertained to changes in the stu- 
dent’s self understanding, atti- 
tudes toward others, motivation 
toward improving his self and 
social adjustments. Examples of 
statements made by the high 
school students were: 

“Comparing myself with the others 


helped give a clearer picture of 
myself.” 


“It helped to find out that others have 
problems and worries like me.” 

“I am more moody and self-centered 
than is good.” 


“It gave you a feeling of being worth 
something as an individual; we 
don’t get that in classes.” 

“I can express myself better now,— 
am not so scared to talk up.” 


“The test results helped settle my 
mind,—made me feel I was going 
in the right direction.” 

“T’ve been doing things in groups 
more than I did, and I enjoy it.” 


“T think I have improved in tolerance 
toward other people and groups— 
understanding them better makes 
for more tolerance.” 


Follow-up interviews were held 
with all high school and college 
students after a lapse of one to 
three months. Questionnaires 
were sent to the adult subjects 
and 83 per cent returned the 
questionnaires, well documented. 
Conclusions were drawn from 
evidence of changed behavior and 
attitudes among the 70 subjects: 

1. All the participants enjoyed the 


group discussions, especially the 
camaraderie within each group. 

. All subjects showed evidence of 
gaining better understanding of 
themselves or better understand- 
ing of others. The majority be- 
lieved they had gained in tolerance 
toward others. 


. A majority of the subjects showed 
evidence of improved behavior 
patterns pertaining to self or so- 
cial adjustment. 


. Improved behavior tended to re- 
sult where felt needs were great- 
est, viz., meaningful learning re- 
sulted in a carryover into every- 
day life. 


The implications for high 
schools and colleges would seem 
to be that there is a need and a 
worthy place in the school pro- 
gram for elective courses or ac- 
tivities concerned with person- 
ality and human relations study; 
that definite application of learn- 
ings in the everyday life of indi- 
vidual students can result when a 
minimal amount of individual 
counseling is provided. 
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Popular demand by the teachers of Sheboygan for a 


better understanding of child development led 


the Sheboygan Education Association to plan with 


the administrators and Board of Education 


for a year-around 


Inservice Education Program 


Elizabeth McGinness 


Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
Sheboygan Education Association 


SCHOOL-YEAR study pro- 
gram which might develop 
into a large scale program with 
all teachers eventually participat- 
ing has been a goal of the Sheboy- 
gan Education Association for 
several years. In September of 
1951, as a result of the increasing 
desire of the teachers for such a 
course, the executive board of the 
Sheboygan Education Associa- 
tion took steps to provide it. 
The task of setting up the pro- 
gram was given to the Welfare 
Committee of the local group. 
Child development was the main 
area of interest, as the Welfare 
Committee learned by means of a 
questionnaire survey of the 
teachers. Teachers also indicated 
the names of educational leaders 
whom they would like to have 
participate in the program. After 
tabulating the results of the ques- 
tionnaire, the Welfare Cosnmittee 
sought audience with the board 
of education and the administra- 
tion and presented their facts. 
The board of education realizing 
the value of such a plan, not only 
accepted the idea but indicated 
that they would, in part, subsi- 
dize it. Following this meeting, a 
steering committee was formed, 
using Welfare Committee mem- 
bers as its nucleus. To this were 





Note: More specific details of the 
school-year study program can be ob- 
tained by writing to one of the follow- 
ing people: Adele Hiltgen, president, 
Sheboygan Education Association, 
Washington School; Donald Pangborn 


and Marvin Peterson, Co-chairmen, 
Welfare Committee of the SEA.; both 
at North High School. 
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added several members represent- 
ing the board of education and 
the administration. The steering 
committee then sought the aid of 
the University of Wisconsin, who 
made available the services of a 
most capable co-ordinator. Mak- 
ing use of all information previ- 
ously acquired by the committee, 
the co-ordinator prepared a pro- 
gram for the first semester, which 
began in February of 1952. 


Structure of Program 


The main theme “Child Devel- 
opment” was broken down into 
five different areas. Five educa- 
tional leaders from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin devoted three 
weeks each to one of the five 
areas. 


Each class consisted of a two- 
hour period in which the first 
hour was devoted to lecture. After 
a ten minute intermission, the 
second hour included discussion, 
a question and answer period, and 
the supplemental use of visual 
aids. 

Each teacher enrolling in the 
course paid $8.50 for the semes- 
ter. Those who wished to attend 
certain sessions could do so by 
paying $1.50 per class attended. 

It was further agreed that the 
complete school-year study pro- 
gram (two semesters) would 
carry credit as a fulfillment of the 
summer school requirement. 
However, no credit toward ad- 
vanced degrees or advancement 
on the salary schedule would be 
granted. 


Child development was main interest... 


Classes were held each Monday 
evening between the hours of 
seven and nine. Of the 72 teach- 
ers who attended, approximately 
one-third did not have a summer 
school requirement to fulfill. 

Before the program was com- 
pleted it became evident that ad- 
ditional teachers from Shehoygan 
and others in the vicinity were 
becoming interested. It is obvious 
that, in future planning, larger 
groups than the original one will 
have to be considered. 


Plans for Second Semester 


Before proceeding with plans 
for the second semester, the Wel- 
fare Committee again contacted 
the teachers via questionnaire, 
asking for hints on how to im- 
prove the program, type of mate- 
rial to be presented, and sugges- 
tions for leadership. From the re- 
sults of the second questionnaire 
and from the experiences of con- 
ducting the first semester’s activi- 
ties, it was possible for the com- 
mittee and the university co- 
ordinator to plan for the second 
semester so that it could start in 
September. The Welfare Commit- 
tee encouraged the co-ordinator 
to seek the services of educators 
from universities located outside 
of the state in planning the new 
study course. 


It is the hope of the Sheboygan 
Education Association that this 
will be the beginning of a type of 
inservice training that will even- 
tually become a part of the daily 
program for teachers. 





Give an idea a chance and it will get around. School 


forests, as an example, did not originate in the 


United States but was brought from Australia a quarter 


of a century ago by the author. 


Borrowed Ideas 


H. L. Russell 


Former Dean College of Agriculture 
University of Wisconsin 


DEAS do get around, some- 

times with an amazing rate of 
speed. And once they get a good 
start, it would seem there’s no 
stopping them. 

We are all especially interested 
today in ideas for the improve- 
ment of farming and the better- 
ment of farm living. As we are 
aware such ideas often travel on 
two-way lanes crossing state lines 
and even national boundaries 
with little difficulty and seldom 
with any interruption. 

Such unrestrained two-way 
travel makes it possible and easy 
for ideas to be exchanged by one 
group of people with another. 
That accounts for much of the 
ready exchange, the world over, 
of the means and materials which 
spring from great ideas. 


Examples of Practice 


Let’s think of a few examples 
perhaps familiar to all of us of 
this receive-and-repay-practice as 
it applies to farm producers and 
processors. 

Some of you will recall how the 
idea of the Babcock butterfat test 
travelled all the way from Wis- 
consin to New Zealand quite 
ahead of the time when this work 
of one of our greatest scientists 
gained general recognition and 
wide acceptance here at home. So 
it was that the alert New Zealand 
dairy farmers gained from us a 
valuable idea and by means of it 
were able to place their dairy in- 
dustry on a sounder business 
basis. 
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Sometime before this I was 
studying in a German university 
where I learned of the tuberculin 
test. I brought it back with me 
for the benefit of Wisconsin cat- 
tlemen and all of those dependent 
upon them for much of their live- 
lihood. This simple test, devised 
by a foreign scientist, has been 
widely and effectively used to rid 
our state of the costly and de- 
structive disease—bovine tuber- 
culosis. 

Helping to keep a fairly good 
balance in the exchange of ideas 
beneficial to farming, Dr. Bab- 
cock and I then worked out the 


process for the cold curing of 
cheese. This has since been used 
widely by cheese producers in 
this and other lands, proving 
again that ideas are exportable. 


Mutual Benefits 


Where two-way traffic is en- 
couraged, the benefits in the end 
help alike him who gives and him 
who receives. Let’s take as an ex- 
ample plant introduction. Our 
plant breeders have roamed the 
earth in search of better plants 
and crops. They have often been 
richly rewarded for their efforts. 
From far off Manchuria they 
gained soybeans and from Asia 
Minor came alfalfa to enrich our 
cattle rations and to help anchor 
our soils. This latter acquisition 
has helped to claim for Wiscon- 
sin the largest acreage of this 
legume of any state in the union. 

As if to even the score with our 
neighbors far and near, a Rock 
County (Wisconsin) blacksmith 
worked out the Appleby knotter 
which made possible the modern 
grain binder, and a greatly ex- 
panded wheat acreage to feed a 
hungry world. 

As most of us know we have 
the British Isles to thank for our 
beef breeds of cattle, Angus, 
Hereford, and Shorthorn. And 
our five great dairy breeds, Ayr- 
shire, Brown Swiss, Guernsey, 
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Holstein, and Jersey, have come 
to us from Scotland, the Channel 
Islands, Holland and Switzerland. 


School Forests 


And so might our exchange list 
be expanded almost indefinitely. 
But before we close the list I want 
to tell you of one more great idea 
which we of Wisconsin gained 
from another foreign land. To 
distant Australia something like 
250 Wisconsin communities are 
indebted for as many school for- 
ests and for inspiring a love and 
zeal for trees in thousands of our 
school children. 


It all happened this way. About 
a quarter of a century ago I was 
commissioned to make a survey 
of educational institutions in the 
Orient and the far Pacific. While 
in Australia I met Frank Tate, 
commissioner of education for 
one of the Australian provinces. 
He told me of an idea which was 
then “catching fire’ among the 
rural schools and school children 
of his province. 


Hoping to stimulate these boys 
and girls in the planting and 
growth of trees he and his asso- 
ciates hit upon the idea of having 
individual school forests. These 
were to be planted by the school 
children themselves and to be 
cared for by them. When one class 
finished school they turned the 
project over to the succeeding 
class to care for. 


Just to add dignity to the trans- 
fer and to make the obligation 
more definite, a contraci-agree- 
ment was drawn up and signed 
by all of the students. This cov- 
enant was framed and hung upon 
the wall of the school room. 


The idea appealed to me and it 
seemed one which might be devel- 
oped in our Wisconsin schools. 
The idea took hold here and has 
been spreading and growing ever 
since. Our main purpose was to 
teach the youth of the state the 
beauty and value of trees, how to 
protect forests, and how to make 
the “woods” serve as homes for 
wild life. 


Dedication of First Forest 


The first of our 250 or more 
school forests was on a rough, 
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. . unrestrained travel makes it possible 


stony, 40-acre tract near the city 
of Crandon in Forest County. For 
the purpose of historical record I 
would like to pay tribute to those 
who gathered that afternoon to 
initiate that great movement. On 
that day in April, 1928, there 
were gathered on that stony slope 
a band of interested boys and 
girls, W. E. Switzer, Forest 
County superintendent of schools; 
John Callahan, state superintend- 
ent of schools; Reed Austin, 
county agent; W. McNeel, state 
forestry club leader; Ernest 
Shellman, principal of Crandon 
schools; a representative of the 
Keith and Hiles Lumber Com- 
pany who donated the land for 
the local forest; Ray Turner of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture; Walter Rowlands, 
agricultural engineer; and An- 
drew Hopkins, agricultural editor. 

That was the beginning of the 
school forests of Wisconsin. What 
has since happened can best be 
told by just a very few figures. 
Today we have 273 school forests 
in the state, located in 37 coun- 


. ties. Nearly 20,000 acres of tim- 


ber are now growing cn these 
tracts. Thousands of school chil- 
dren have become interested in 
forestry thru the forests they 


and easy for ideas to be exchanged... 


helped to plant and tend. And the 
end is not yet. 


Spread of Ideas 


Yes, ideas do get around. They 
always have and in the future 
they’ll likely travel far more rap- 
idly. These days and in the future 
like on wings of wind they’ll be 
driven by high powered motors 
along the lines of iron rails and 
streaks of cement and macadam, 
over the water, and thru the air. 

Our modern means and modes 
of travel have lessened time and 
shortened space far beyond the 
wildest dreams of even the most 
ambitious. 

It would be hard, indeed, to 
build walls high enough or thick 
enough any longer to keep ideas 
from travelling astonishingly 
long distances in surprisingly 
short periods of time. Only dense 
walls of indifference, tyranny, 
and ignorance can long turn back 
ideas. 

And given full opportunity to 
travel, ideas can effect revolution- 
ary changes among those who 
see, hear, and heed them. With 
alert and capable leadership the 
spread and effect of ideas should 
be even wider, more rapid, and 
more far reaching. 
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HAT type of preparation in 

public relations is needed 
today by classroom teachers and 
school administrators? How much 
of this preparation should be 
given at the undergraduate level? 
At the graduate level? After the 
individual is on-the-job? Who can 
help provide the required public 
relations training? 

These are some of the questions 
which came before the National 
Conference on Public Relations in 
American Education held at Chi- 
cago recently (May 1952). 
Twelve national organizations ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations As- 
sociation to serve as joint spon- 
sors of the meeting. Out of the 
conference has come a new public 
relations handbook, Teaming Up 
for Public Relations,* for associa- 
tion leaders, superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, college 
professors, and officials of state 
departments of education. 

The handbook gives recommen- 
dations for preservice and inserv- 
ice public relations preparation 
for classroom teachers and school 
administrators, suggests ways in 
which specific groups and agen- 
cies can perform these tasks, and 
provides a guide to resource ma- 
terials which will be useful to 
every person interested in build- 
ing understanding and ccopera- 
tion for the public schools. 

More than 300 educationa] 
leaders from all parts of the 
United States contributed sug- 
gestions which were used as a 
basis for discussion and action by 
the conference. 

Scores of suggestions are in- 


*Teaming Up for Public Relations, 
a handbook for leaders in American 
education. Published by the National 
School Public Relations Association, a 
Department of the National Education 
Association, 1201—16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 48 p. $1. 
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‘Teaming up 
for public 
relations 


Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association 


cluded in the handbook for assist- 
ance in public relations prepara- 
tion which might be given by col- 
leges and universities, local 
school systems, local, state, and 
national associations aud _ state 
departments of education. 

Many of these suggestions are 
incorporated in two chapters on 
“Profiles of Classroom Teachers 
and Their Public Relations Tech- 
niques,” and “Profiles of School 
Administrators and Their Public 
Relations Techniques.” 

In the resource section of the 
handbook there are chapters 
which give a blueprint of a public 
relations program for a local edu- 
cation association, an outline of a 
public relations course for school 
administrators, suggested action 
programs for classroom teachers, 
and an inservice program for a 
school system. 

Another chapter gives an in- 
ventory of public relations serv- 
ices and materials available thru 


the following national organiza- 
tions which sponsored the confer- 
ence: American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; 
American Association of School 
Administrators; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment; Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA; Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA; Department of 
Rural Education, NEA; National 
Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations; Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; Na- 
tional School Boards Association ; 
National School Public Relations 
Association; and University Cen- 
ters for Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration: 
Ohio State University, University 
of Chicago. 

A new list of 79 books, pam- 
phlets, and articles on public rela- 
tions comprises the final chapter. 





Where to get PR information. 
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When the pupils of Wisconsin High School ‘‘adopted’’ 


two schools in France shortly after the war, little 


did they dream that two of their own classmates 


would visit those schools and be received “‘like visiting 


royalty,”’ but that is what happened last spring. Let us 


let the teen age ambassadors speak for themselves. 


Hands Across the Sea 


Dear Student Council: 


We have visited “our” two 
schools at Sarreguemines and 
were given such an overwhelming 
reception that we want to make 
a detailed report of the visit. We 
were invited to come as repre- 
sentatives of Wisconsin High and 
it was clear that all the things 
done during our stay were done 
for you, the students of Wiscon- 
sin High, in thanks for the gifts 
you sent. 

We arrived in the late after- 
noon of February 27 and were 
met at the station by a delegation 
of ten boys and girls and three 
English teachers. One of the boys 
gave a welcoming speech in Eng- 
lish, two newspaper photogra- 
phers took pictures, and we were 
taken to the hotel where we pre- 
viewed plans with the teachers. 

That evening there was soiree. 
M. Bauer, an English teacher at 
the Lycee, and_ several boys 
escorted us to the banquet hall 
which had been decorated with 
colorful streamers. The room was 
filled with about 80 boys and girls 
of the top three classes who 
greeted us in such a friendly 
manner that we got well ac- 
quainted with several of them by 
the end of the evening. The danc- 
ing began after supper and con- 
tinued until after midnight when 
the party broke up. Half the 
crowd walked with us back to our 
hotel. 


The next morning we were 
taken to the college. We were 
greeted by the directrice, Mme. 
Anfray, and ushered into a room 
where all the teachers were gath- 
ered for a reception at which we 
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met the teachers and were pre- 
sented with a beautiful crystal 
vase. 

We were then taken to the 
courtyard where we met and were 
photographed with each of the 
classes. Next we went to the 
gymnasium-auditorium for a spe- 
cial program; some of the 
younger students recited pieces, 
an older group sang songs, and 
an English class played a scene 
from Sheridan’s “School for 


Scandal.” From there we were 
taken on a tour of the school to 
see the classes in action. We were 
impressed by the atmosphere of 
happiness and the friendly rela- 
tions between the students and 
teachers. In the first grade a 
number of children recited verses 
in French; we were told that, be- 
cause of the region’s proximity 
to Germany and because it had 





Postscript 

Although these young people 
had spent the winter in Paris 
and had traveled in Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, 
they considered the visit to their 
“pen-pals” in the French schools 
as the high point of their year 
abroad. Because of their study of 
the language, because of their 
exchange of letters and packages, 
they had found a group of friends 
waiting to welcome them to what 
was no longer a foreign land. 





LAURA B. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School 














been under German control from 
1870 to 1918, many of the chil- 
dren speak a French—German 
dialect at home and therefore 
have to learn French at school, 
where only French may be 
spoken. On the walls were signs: 
“Pensons francais, Parlons fran- 
cais.” 

Our tour ended in the teachers’ 
room. A student came in and said 
that a group of students wanted 
to speak with us. We talked about 
Wisconsin High and exchanged 





autographs. The directrice then 
took us to her apartment, in the 
school, where we had dinner with 
her, the assistant directrice, and 
the school’s two English teachers. 

That afternoon we were taken 
to the Lycee. We visited the 
teachers’ room where we met 
several of the teachers, the large 
and well-equipped auditorium (a 
far cry from Room 14 in Wiscon- 
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sin High School) and then a his- 
tory class where we talked with 
the Philo-Math students (Philos- 
ophy-Mathematics, the highest 
high school class). They were 
especially interested in American 
teen-age and high school life. 
They were surprised at the num- 
ber of school sponsored organiza- 
tions and dances, and at the fact 
that we have no _ baccalaureat 
(comprehensive examination nec- 
essary for university entrance 
and civil service careers). 

We had a long talk with the 
principal in his office, and then 
went to his apartment to have tea 
with him, his wife, and several of 
the teachers. The directrice of the 
College arrived and presented us 
with an album of photographs of 
our visit and of the various 
classes. 

That evening we had dinner 
with the English teachers of both 
schools, and gave each school a 
Wisconsin High Handbook, a 
map of Madison, and some book- 
lets on the United States. When 
we returned to the hotel we found 
a letter and a box of chocolates 
which had been left by one of the 
students—this is only one ex- 
ample of the spontaneous friend- 
liness shown by all of the stu- 
dents. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORNELIA and NEWELL MAcK 


A Guide for Your 
Substitute Teacher 


Shirley O’Dea 
Milwaukee County Schools 
and 
J. David O’Dea 
Student Personnel Services 
Milwaukee Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin 


DUCATIONAL psychologists 

point out that anxiety is con- 
tagious. Teachers agree, knowing 
that the pupil is sensitive to 
changing class room atmospheres. 
Obviously, there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the classroom 
situation and the teacher. If the 
teacher’s personality is emotion- 
ally colored with anxiety and.un- 
certainty, the pupils’ emotional 
patterns tend to reflect similar 
behavior. se 
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One familiar situation, and a 
possible breeding ground for bed- 
lam, arises when a substitute is 
called upon to teach. In many 
cases our substitutes are given 
less than an hour’s notice before 
class is scheduled. During the in- 
tervening period between the tele- 
phone call and the time for school 
to begin, the substitute must 
make plans in terms of the grade 
level to be taught. We may agree, 
then, that substituting is a diffi- 
cult undertaking. 

Appreciating the position of 
the substitute, both the admin- 
istrator and teacher will find the 
following suggestions advanta- 
geous. 


For the Regular Teacher 


1. A seating chart and daily 
program should be in the 
desk. 

. When possible, have a folder 
in which to place necessary 
materials for the substitute, 
including a copy of general 
instructions regarding yard 
duty, bell schedule, nurse’s 
hours and where to obtain 
extra supplies. 

. Provide seatwork for at 
least one day and sugges- 
tions for extra work, if 
needed. 

. The method of collecting and 
recording lunch and milk 
money should be explained. 

. A list should be provided 
containing the names of the 
children who leave class for 
music lessons, remedial 
work or other valid reasons. 

. The classroom procedure 
concerning room mechanics, 
such as light, heat, and ven- 
tilation should be given. 
Such matters are the teach- 
er’s responsibility even if 
the duties are performed by 
the pupils. 


the Substitute Teacher 


. Sign in and out daily in the 
principal’s office. 

. Consult the office bulletin 
board for notices. 

3. Talk with the principal con- 
cerning the general philoso- 
phy of education in the 
school. 

. Substitutes who teach more 


than two days should confer 
with the principal regarding 
subject matter and teaching 
plans. 

. Teachers having long term 
assignments should attend 
faculty, directors, grade, 
PTA and other meetings of 
a similar nature. 


Teaching Procedure 


1. The substitute teacher 
should take time to become 
acquainted by writing her 
name on the board and call- 
ing class roll. Visit with the 
class. 

. Stay on grade level material 
and outlines. 

. Substitutes should use tech- 
niques of reading for the 
grade taught, rather than 
letting pupils read orally in 
turn. 

. If the teacher remains for 
only one or two days, it is 
better to improve under- 
standing of processes already 
studied than to present new 
material. 

. Correct papers and leave 
them in order with a note 
to the teacher. 

. A short report of work cov- 
ered, pupil assignmerts, an- 
ecdotal notes, and work 
schedules should be left in 
the teacher’s desk. 


These suggestions may help to 
provide a pleasant and prontable 
experience for both the pupil and 
the substitute teacher. 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
August 1952 
Balance August Ist _-$ 5,062.68 
Receipts 60.80 

$ 5,123.48 

Expenditures 4,680.12 

Balance Sept. Ist _-$ 443.36 
Reserve Accounts 


Bonds (Par Value) $79,000.00 
Life Membership 


1,568.36 


$82,969.19 
P, M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


Retirement reserve _ 


\ Opteber 1952 
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What the high school does for the college-preparatory student? 


How many times have you said that you would like to 


know how teachers in other grades are doing their 


jobs. To answer that question the Fort Atkinson Teachers 


Association planned a series of meetings to show 


How Others Teach 


Lucille Gleissner 


Program Chairman 
Fort Atkinson Teachers Association 


N THE fall of the year, mem- 

bers of the Fort Atkinson 
Teachers Association Program 
Committee felt that the programs 
for the year should be built 
around some central theme that 
would prove of educational value 
and interest to the entire faculty. 
In working together previous 
years, there had seemed to be a 
gap in the understanding of what 
was being accomplished in the ele- 
mentary grades and in the Junior 
and Senior High School. As the 
administration was beginning to 
work on the problem of curricu- 
lum development in the school, 
the program committee toyed 
with the idea of doing something 
that would help all members to 
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learn more about the entire life 
of the school. The committee 
planned a series of four meetings 
—one each month beginning in 
January—to be presented by the 
primary teachers, intermediate 
teachers, Junior High School fac- 
ulty and Senior High School fac- 
ulty. The plan was discussed with 
the entire faculty at their first 
meeting, and they agreed that it 
would be of interest and value 
and expressed their willingness to 
participate. 

The first meeting was planned 
by teachers of the kindergarten, 
grades one, two, and three. Hav- 
ing discussed the various ways in 
which they might present an over- 
all picture of the objectives and 


the material covered in these 
grades, the group decided to re- 
enact a typical meeting of the pri- 
mary grades in which they would 
discuss the various: phases of 
child development and how it ap- 
plied to their teaching methods. 
Using an opaque projector they 
flashed on the screen samples of 
the books, workbooks, and mate- 
rials which are used by the chil- 
dren as they progress thru each 
period of their development. 
Stimulated by questions from the 
audience, this meeting became a 
rather lengthy one. However, it 
was mutually agreed that it had 
been enlightening to all con- 
cerned. 


Role-playing Devise 


Members of the group of inter- 
mediate teachers felt that the pri- 
mary department had set such a 
high standard that they would 
have to do something different to 
present their story. After much 
discussion, they decided to adapt 
the current trend of “role-play- 
ing’ to their needs. They planned 
to present their aims in three 
scenes. They chose as their first 
scene, a fourth grade teacher at 
the end of the first semester go- 
ing thru the process of marking 
report cards. As she thought thru 
the remarks on the card that 
were to go home to the parent, 
she presented some of the high- 
lights of a child’s development in 
the fourth grade and the major 
objectives of the fourth grade 
teacher. 

The following scene took place 
in the fifth grade and was divided 
into two parts. In part one, the 
fifth grade teacher met the 
mother of a student “John Doe” 
during the social hour of a PTA 
meeting. In their conversation, 
they discussed some of the prob- 
lems of child development for a 
fifth grade student and observed 
some of the things that were ac- 
complished in the fifth grade. 
Here they met the child’s physical 
education teacher and heard 
about the phases of the child’s 
physical growth. In the second 
part of the scene, the audience 
actually met “John Doe” as a stu- 
dent, who was helping the teacher 
after school. As he and the 
teacher worked on an arithmetic 
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problem and discussed his inter- 
est in nature, the audience was 
given a further “peek” into the 
life of a fifth grade child. 

To show what type of work was 
done in the sixth grade, a student 
teacher and the sixth grade 
teacher discussed what had been 
observed during the day. The 
class was working on a unit on 
“World Neighbors” and the stu- 
dent teacher wondered how this 
could be correlated with music, 
art, language, arithmetic, and 
reading as well as social studies. 
This developed into an overview 
of the sixth grade objectives and 
an understanding of the unit 
method of teaching with ensuing 
activities. 


Junior High Program 


At our regular March meeting 
the Junior High School faculty 
presented an overview of the 
work covered in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. Since 
our ninth grade pupils come from 
24 different rural schools and two 
parochial schools the bus routes 
covering the territory were ex- 
plained and the difficulties meet- 
ing our newcomers once they 
reach the school were portrayed 
by consultants and faculty mem- 
bers who played the part of the 
confused pupils. 


At a typical faculty meeting 
various problems were discussed. 
Teachers were encouraged to 
have the pupils use good penman- 
ship, spelling, and English in all 




















In Your PR Planning 
Remember the Non-Professional Statf 


HARLIE, the janitor, goes in to sweep the home room floor 

and finds it littered with debris at the end of the day after 
pupils and teacher have gone home. Did the home room teacher 
have good public relations in mind? 

Emma, the cook, has many duties to perform in the course 
of the day. Was she a messenger of good will for the school 
when she went home at the end of the day that the teacher in 
charge of the lunch line allowed the pupils to be disorderly and 
discourteous ? 

Sam is a bus driver who has the responsibility for the care 
of 50 lives to and from school each day. He tells his neighbors of 
the good cooperation which the pupils on his bus are giving him 
since they had a unit in social studies on school transportation 
and pupil’s duties in regard to it. Someone was sure Sam knew 
the “why” of the change. 

Linda, a school office helper, is always pleased when teachers 
bring heft material to be typed and mimeographed in plenty of 
time before it is needed. Then her other work will not suffer. 
She tells her friends how thoughtful the teachers are. 

Jim, the outside workman, who comes to do a job in the 
school, or Sally, the occasional visitor, judge the school by the 
courteous and friendly attitude of the pupils and teachers they 
meet in the building. Could this be the result of the attitudes and 
instruction of the teachers on duty in the building? 

Does a part of your PR program aim for better understand- 
ing by non-professional personnel of what the school is trying 
to do? 

We are in the second month of the school year. There is still 
time to remedy the defects! 

WILMARTH A. THAYER 











Wittenburg Public Schools 








questions were used as a basis for 


subjects rather than to limit it to 
special classes. 


Senior High Questions 

An overview of the work done 
in the Senior High School was 
presented at the April meeting 
of the Association. Five broad 


By 


ya 


. . stages of child development and how it applied to . . . teaching methods. 


the discussion. 
1. What the high school does for col- 
lege preparatory students? 


2. What the high school does for the 
non-college student? 


3. How effective a job we do in guid- 
ing students? 


4. How we are encouraging pupils to 
handle oral and written English? 


5. How do we attempt to prepare our 

students for everyday living? 

The Senior High program was 
conducted as a panel made up of 
the faculty members. The discus- 
sion was open to all the teachers 
in the system who attempted to 
find the results started in the 
grades. This last meeting was a 
summing up and evaluation of 
the program for the Fort Atkin- 
son Teachers Association. All in 
all we feel that this was time well 
spent and would encourage other 
teachers associations to attempt a 
similar idea. 
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How to be liked by most of the 
: people most of the time 


OT many years ago a Chi- 

cago research organization 
set out to discover why people in 
Chicago’s varied industries lost 
their jobs. After much delving 
and digging, after. many thou- 
sands of personal-interviews they 
discovered that nearly 90 per cent 
of all people who were fired from 
their jobs were let go for one out- 
standing reason: Because of their 
inability to get along with other 
people. For the lack of this one 
ability hundreds and hundreds of 
people endangered their very live- 
lihood, lost their jobs. 

Yet this inability to get along 
with people is a fault common to 
us all, at one time or another we 
have to meet it, deal with it, solve 
it, and beat it. You can probably 
readily recall more than one time 
you found it difficult to get along 
with the boss, your next door 
neighbor, the chap seated next to 
you in the office, the lady ahead of 
you in the super market, the 
butcher, the baker, the person 
seated next to you on the train 
going home. They all required a 
certain amount of handling, of 
getting along with, of being 
friendly with. But quite a num- 
ber of times you lost your temper, 
you let go, you let them have it. 
And instead of a friend, you 
made an enemy. 


Make Life Worth Living 


Deep down, we all want people 
to like us, to like us a lot. We 
love friends, nice neighbors, 
pleasant people. It makes life 
worth living. It makes life the en- 
joyable, full thing it can very well 
be if we are surrounded with ami- 
able companions, easy to work 
with fellow employees. It is one 
of the warmest feelings to live in 
an atmosphere where people have 
a friendly regard for each other, 
for their ideas, for their aspira- 
tions, even for their oddities. It is 
the best of all feelings to be with 
a group where each member has 
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William J. Tobin 
Professor of Salesmanship, 
Packard Jr. College 
New York City 


this ability to get along with his 
fellow man. 

Sometimes, as a Purdue psy- 
chologist discovered, it can mean 
money in the bank. He discovered 
this ability to get along with peo- 
ple, to get along with most of the 
people most of the time, came 
about by way of a pleasant per- 
sonality. He discovered that the 
possession of a well developed 
personality doubled a college 
graduate’s earning power. Much 
to his surprise he learned that in- 
stead of a 10-year $50,000 take- 
home pay envelope, graduates 
with well developed personalities 
averaged $100,000 in the same 
10-year period. Could you use an 
extra $50,000 in the next 10 
years? Then by all means develop 
this ability to get along with peo- 
ple, develop this ability to be 


There are two very simple ways 
to discover the secret of getting 
along with most of the people 
most of the time. One is very di- 
rect and personal. The other is 
something you might try when 
you have a large group of friends 
gathered together for miscellane- 
ous small talk. 

We have been using both these 
methods to inform and educate, 
and speed to maturity college stu- 
dents and adults of every age and 
educational ability. They are both 
eye openers, and when taken seri- 
ously almost never fail to point 
the way to better living, more 
friendly living, more of the full 
kind of living in which most of 
the people tend to like us most of 
the time. 

The direct and more personal 
of the two methods for discover- 
ing how to get along with most of 
our fellow men most of the time 
is something you can try right 


Inability to get along with other people is the common 


fault of many of us. Mastery of the art of acquiring 


better human understanding and relationships will 


lead to a happier and more successful life. 


liked by most of the people most 
of the time. You’ll be a richer 
man or woman for it—perhaps 
not monetarily like the Purdue 
graduates but surely in a deep 
human spiritual way. However 
you look at it, you are bound to 
gain. 


Secret of Getting Along 


Sometimes this ability to get 
along with people comes with ma- 
turity, sometimes it comes be- 
cause of an inborn kindness of 
heart, many times it has to be 
learned after long years of obser- 
vation and practice. All of us can 
master, all of us can acquire this 
skill of getting along with people. 


now. All you need is pencil and 
paper. 


List Likes and Dislikes 


Attempt to-list just as many 
things you can that you dislike 
about your friends, your business 
acquaintances, your neighbor, the 
shoe-shine boy, the grocery man, 
the diaper man. List just as many 
reasons why you dislike them. 
Then do just the opposite. List as 
many reasons as you can why you 
like them—or others of your ac- 
quaintance. Make them long, 
voluminous listings. Make a chal- 
lenging game of it. Just how big 
a list of likes and dislikes can 
you accumulate? Some lists will 
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be real corkers, particularly on 
the negative side of the ledger. 

Then ask yourself (and this is 
the pay off): “Is it possible some 
of my friends, neighbors, asso- 
ciates, club members dislike me 
for these same reasons?” If you 
answer this question honestly, if 
you review the list you’ve just 
made with a critical eye you will 
have discovered a great secret. 
You will have discovered how to 
be liked by most of the people 
most of the time. 

You will, if you’ve done a good 
job of it, have noted you dislike 
people because they are tactless 
(say the wrong thing at the 
wrong time), are impolite (have 
poor manners), tend to be too ag- 
gressive. You will be surprised at 
the number of times you listed 
you disliked people because of 
their sloppy dress, because of the 
way they had of overtalking, of 
monopolizing the conversation, or 
because they were dishonest, in- 
dulged in falsehoods. You will 
have indicated you dislike people 
because of their boastfulness, 
their tendency to exaggerate, be- 
cause of their very annoying 
habit of “knowing all the an- 
swers.” 

In the column in which you 
listed your likes you will have in- 
dicated you liked people because 
of their good manners, their po- 
lite ways, their ability to talk but 
not to overtalk, their honesty. 
The fact that they dressed in 
good taste, neatly, were anything 
but boastful or overbearing im- 
pressed you as important and de- 
sirable assets. Were you to exam- 
ine each dislike against the list of 
likes you would discover each was 
the opposite of the other. You 
would have discovered something 
much more important, particular- 
ly if you did something about 
your findings, you would have dis- 
covered the secret of getting 
along with people. 


Method Used in College 


We have been using this self- 
educational device in our college 
teaching for quite a few years. 
Always with the same enlighten- 
ing result. For added interest and 
effect we went one step further, 
we developed this variation on 
the first method: 
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This is a self-teaching device 
any group of interested persons 
can use with good effect and 
profit. It will almost guarantee 
your not losing your job for lack 
of getting along with people, it 
will guarantee you the kind of 
happiness and full living you may 
have envied in others, may have 
never thought within your reach. 

At the beginning of every col- 
lege semester we ask students to 
attempt the same listing of their 
likes and dislikes. Directly after 
this, each student’s unsigned Tist- 
ing is analyzed and tabulated, 
and duplicate copies are prepared 
for distribution. 

Just prior to distributing the 
tabulation each student is asked 
to list on the class blackboard his 
or her three outstanding dislikes 
or likes. If the class is of fairly 
large size both-the likes and dis- 
likes pile up, grow and grow and 
grow until eventually the entire 
surface of the room-size black- 
board is covered. 


What to Expect 


The result of their efforts is a 
most impressive listing of what a 
large group of people like or dis- 
like about their fellow man. An 
overflowing list of things they 
dislike, an abundance of things 
they like. It will impress any 
group attempting a similar tabu- 
lation. First slowly, then quickly 
under the skillful interpretation 
and guidance of the instructor or 
group leader, the group partici- 
pating in the study comes to real- 
ize the listing applies to them. 
Comes to realize the world, the 
other group members, are de- 
scribing their likeable ways, their 
pleasant manners—describing 
too their annoying, unpleasant, 
distasteful mannerisms, habits, 
ways of dressing, and speaking. 
They begin to realize the way to 
have most people like you most 
of the time is to avoid these bad 
habits, bad manners, like the 
plague and to cultivate, learn, 
study, acquire good manners, con- 
siderate, agreeable, pleasant hab- 
its of greeting, talking to, work- 
ing with one’s fellow man. 

The tabulation confirms it. The 
tabulation carries the greatest be- 
lievability when it is undertaken 
independently by a member of the 


group. Three outstanding dislikes 
will always show up in one, two, 
three order: 
Tactlessness, impoliteness will show 
up 23% of the time 
Too aggressive will show up 19% of 
the time 
Sloppy dress will show up 10% of 
the time. 


Politeness, tactfulness, ccnsider- 
ateness, good personality. and 
pleasant appearance, the oppo- 
sites of these three dislikes, will 
always show up leading the list 
of likes. 

' Try it and see for yourself. If 
it’is friends you want to make 
and keep. If you desire to be a 
likeable person. If it is social or 
business success you most desire 
in life. If it is just getting along 
pleasantly with your fellow man 
you most desire, then practice the 
good habits which are the oppo- 
site of your dislikes. Play up, de- 
velop, use your likeable ways for 
all they are worth. Attempt this 
tabulation, this self-inventory of 
your likes and dislikes. Frankly 
examine your own attitudes, 
study particularly the dislikes. 
Make up your mind to minimize, 
to destroy whatever dislikes are 
part of your own character. You'll 
be a better person for it. You’ll 
live a fuller life for it. 

In sum, what it requires is the 
development of a pleasant, pleas- 
ing, likeable personality. Concen- 
trate on developing yourself into 
a likeable person, concentrate on 
developing your personality every 
living moment of your life. You 
never can tell, perhaps there is 
$50,000 in it for you. Mastery of 
this ability to get along with peo- 
ple, which will come with a ma- 
ture, developed personality, will 
work for you in two very impor- 
tant ways. It will make you a 
happier, more secure, more stable 
personality—it will make you 
liked and welcomed wherever you 
may go or find yourself. The seeds 
of your labors will come home to 
bear fruit. James M. Barrie put 
it this way: “Those who bring 
sunshine into the lives of others 
cannot keep it from themselves.” 
Those of us who master the very 
pleasing skill of getting along 
with most of the people most of 
the time cannot keep the sunshine 
of friendship and happiness from 
brightening our own lives. 
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“Carry on to Greater Achievements,” 
Urges President Johnson 


RESIDENT Johnson com- 

pleted the roster of headline 
speakers for the annual WEA 
convention in Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 6-8, when he announced the 
selection. of John W. Vandercook 
for Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 8. The September Journal car- 
ried accounts of Willard E. Gos- 
lin, chairman of the Division of 
Educational Administration and 
Community Development of the 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Corma A. Mowrey, past president 
of the NEA from West Virginia, 
who will speak on the Thursday 
general program, and Benjamin 
Fine, educational editor of the 
New York Times, who will speak 
on Saturday. For the Friday gen- 
eral session Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the Eastman School of 
Music of Rochester, N. Y., will 
address the convention and direct 
an All-State High School Orches- 
tra in a special musical program 
prepared for the convention. 


John W. Vandercook 


John W. Vandercook 


John W. Vandercook, author, 
news analyst, and explorer, will 
speak to Wisconsin educators 
from a background of experience 
equaled but by few Americans. 
He has lived in or traveled thru 
some 82 different countries of the 
world. Although known generally 
as a news commentator for the 
National Broadcasting Company 
his expeditions to little-known 
and primitive parts of the tropics 
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EXT month, we will assemble to conduct the business of the 

Wisconsin Education Association and to participate in the Asso- 
ciation’s convention program of professional improvement. 

During this year, the committees have been very active and have 
accomplished a great deal which will be reported to the Representa- 
tive Assembly and to the membership thru the Journal. I am indebted 
to this fine group of leaders for the enthusiasm and good judgment 
which were exercised in performing the duties of each of the com- 
mittees. 

The pages of this issue of the Journal will indicate the scope and 
content of our 1952 convention program. The Executive Committee 
and sectional chairmen have sought to make this program of value to 
all members. Our Executive Secretary, Mr. Plenzke, has carried out 
the details with skill and has given excellent guidance in the develop- 
ment of this program. 

As members of the Wisconsin Education Association,’ we have 
the responsibility of advancing the cause of education in Wisconsin. 
The Association has dedicated itself to advance the ideals and inter- 
ests of the profession. It committed itself to actively work for the 
improvement and extension of educational opportunities for children 
and adults. The record of the Association has proven that its pur- 
poses have been fulfilled in part. Its accomplishments have earned 
the support of Wisconsin’s teachers who have participated in its many 
activities. Such has been the growth of the Association from a mem- 
bership of eight in 1853 to this great body of more than 23,000 over a 
period of 99 years. With this background, we must carry on to 
greater achievements for the future. 

May we meet together in Milwaukee for a period of professional 
enrichment and to renew acquaintances among our associates. 


LESLIE W. JOHNSON 








have resulted in his writing 13 
well-known books. His explora- 
tions have included trips to the 
interior of Dutch Guiana, to 
Haiti, to the West Africa Negro 
Republic of Liberia, to the Cen- 
tral African Plateau in the 
French Mandate of Cameroon, to 
the Solomon Islands, and to New 
Guinea. Many of these adventures 
were into uncharted areas inhab- 
ited by head-hunting, stone-age 
cannibals. 


Vandercook was in Germany at 
the beginning of World War II. 
His observations there and for 
several weeks thereafter in 
France stood him in good stead 
when he joined the staff of the 
NBC in September, 1940 as a 
news commentator, a post which 
he continued to occupy for the ship in the WEA admits you to 
next six years during which time the Thursday evening program of 
he gave more than 2,000 network the famous Purdue University 
broadcasts. He participated in Glee Club at the Milwaukee Audi- 
the war as a commentator-corre- torium. 


spondent in the 1944 Allied offen- 
sive into Italy and took part in 
the Normandy invasion. 


He has visited Europe each 
summer since then to study post- 
war conditions and investigate at 
first hand the operation of the 
European Recovery Program. In 
addition to writing travel books, 
short stories, and detective 
stories, he has contributed many 
articles on travel, exploration, 
and world affairs to leading mag- 
azines. 

Vandercook’s subject will be 
“The Great Calculation—War or 
Peace?” 


Purdue U. Glee Club 
Remember that your member- 
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LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 


At Your Service... 


When you attend the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention, remember that our street cat, bus 
and trackless trolley lines provide low-cost 
transit service in the Milwaukee metropoli- 
tan area. Ask for a free copy of our ‘Transit 
Guide” indicating most direct routes to and 
from the Milwaukee Auditorium. 


Write or Phone BRoadway 6-3930 


THE TRANSPORT CO. 


MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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Important 
Educational Helps 
at the Convention 


VISIT THE 
JOURNAL BOOTH! 


Under its traditional program 
of public service “For All 
Wisconsin” The Milwaukee 
Journal has developed many 
educational and _ recreational 
movements. Books and booklets 
published as part of this pro- 
gram will be on display and sale 
at the convention booth. They 
are regularly available at The 
Journal Building Public Serv- 
ice Bureau as listed here. 
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Proposed Resolutions 


Recommended to the Representative Assembly 
by the Committee on Resolutions 


1. The responsibilities of citizenship demand 
definite attention to knowledge of issues and men. 
We recommend greater emphasis in the study of 
our country’s history in order that boys and girls 
will have both knowledge and desire to solve our 
problems in terms expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, including the 
Bill of Rights, of the United States. 

2. Teachers encourage evaluations of public edu- 
cation realizing that there are many problems 
faced by the schools. These investigations must be 
fair and impartial and the benefits of such in- 
vestigations must result in better education. 

We voice grateful acknowledgment to the press, 
magazines, and radio editors for exposing and con- 
demning fallacious attacks on public schools. 

3. In order to insure the best education possible 
for the boys and girls attending our schools we 
urge that every effort be made to secure a fully 
qualified and certified teacher in every classroom. 


4. The Association, thru this resolution, em- 
phasizes its endorsement of the proposal of the 
Council on Education that there be state legisla- 
tion adopting a salary schedule providing for a 
minimum salary of $3,000 for all teachers possess- 
ing Baccalaureate degrees. 





"The Newspaper in the Classroom'"'"—Textbook used in many 
Wiscecnsin schools. Revised, 1952 edition, $1.50. By mail 
postage prepaid. 


"Growing Up With Jim and Jean"—Ione Quinby Griggs’ 
juvenile guidance book, 40c. By mail postage prepaid. 


“Fashion Art Notebook" — Book of techniques and other 
helps for budding fashion artists, $1. By mail $1.10. 


"A Manual of Radio Newswriting"—How to prepare news for 
radio broadcasting, $1. By mail $1.10. 


“Journalism as a Profession"—Booklet on requirements for 
newspaper workers, no charge. By mail 5c. 


"A Layman Views the Atom"—Booklet reprinting Journal 
articles on fundamentals of atomic energy, 15c. By mail 20c. 


"R.O.P. Color"—Book on mechanics and techniques of news- 
paper color printing, including a supplement on three- 
color process, $2.50. By mail postage prepaid. 


"A Week in the Life of a Metropolitan Newspaper"—An analy- 
sis of Journal policies and methods. By mail 5c, 


"A Good Newspaper Pays Off''—Reprinting two articles 
about The Milwaukee Journal from Reporter magazine, no 
charge. By mail 5c. 


"Your Future in Occupational Therapy" — Reprinting five 
illustrated, practical guidance articles from The Milwaukee 
Journal, no charge. By mail 5c, 


“Basic Political Theories"—An analysis and background of 
various political ideologies, as compared to American 
democracy, no charge. By mail 5c. 


"Type Faces and Production Techniques"—As applied to crea- 
tion of effective advertisements, $1.50. Postage prepaid. 


For Public and Educational Service— 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Monday and Thursday Store Hours, 






9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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n. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday Hours, 

a 9:30 a. m. to 5:45 p. m. 
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WELCOME, TEACHERS! 
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Is more convenient for you to 

Shop in “The Heart of Milwaukee” 

| JUST 3 BLOCKS FROM ARENA AND AUDITORIUM | 

> 

Boston Store offers you big assortments and extra services... 
, Close to the Auditorium, Arena and your downtown hotel! Naturally, this makes for 
more convenient shopping and more satisfaction in your purchases 
f 


We invite you to use our hospitality services... check room, parcel 
and gift wrapping, postal station and telephones on Balcony, Street Floor... and our 
Personal Shoppers will shop for you or with you to save precious time. Call MArquette 
8-5020. Try our Copper Cupboard quick buffet service . . . Sixth Floor Restaurant 
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This School Offers Major Advantages 
to Young Men Seeking 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Here the student receives 
both practical, specialized 
training in a field of his 
choice and a solid educa- 
tional background in the 
basic sciences and hu- 
manities. Because of con- 
tinuous year-round study, 
a Bachelor of Science 
Degree can be earned in 
36 months, 

For your reference in 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Write for free eo ee 

log. Occupational Guidance 

Manual on cou ed 

[J Mechanical Engineering —,. 15:18 Menthe 

L] Electrical power Redio-TV @ Electricity ea iementine 

adio- @ Weldin @ Electronics 

(] Refrigera- e Ssiigenaien @ Power 
;. * @ Heating @ Welding | 
tion, Heating @ Air Conditioning 
and Air Con- @ Mechanical 
ditioning. @ General Preparatory — 3 Months 
C] Welding, ENGINEERING — 36 Months 


@ Electrical Engineering—B. S. Degree. 


and scholar- Major in Electronics or Power. 


ship data. @ Mechanical Engineering — B.S. Degree. 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


DEPT. WJ-1052, 1025 NORTH MILWAUKEE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NON-PROFIT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 











WHEN tie first w. £. A. 


meeting was held in MILWAUKEE, 


we were here! In fact, every minute- 


since 1893 the Pfister has been serv- 
ing you—and the world. Today, as 
always, we provide the ultimate in 
sleeping comfort, dining service, 
meeting facilities, etc. Our best 
wishes, again, for a "52 meeting of 


accomplishment—and fun! 


HOTEL PFISTER 
Ray Smith 
Ray Smith, Jr. 
Larry H. Smith 











5. We maintain that improving the rewards and 
conditions of teaching is the best method of attract- 
ing young people into the teaching profession. 

6. We urge continued consideration of measures 
to alleviate the serious problems of economic dis- 
tress faced by many retired teachers. 


7. We pledge renewed efforts toward attainment 
of exemption from federal taxation of a reasonable 
portion of the annuities received by retired 
teachers. 


8. Operating and construction costs for schools 
have increased tremendously during the past sev- 
eral years, and the future seems to indicate still 
greater costs for more space for more children. The 
real property tax now carries the large proportion 
of the costs of such school operation and construc- 
tion. Because of this condition we favor increased 
state aids to schools to relieve general property of 
its increasing burden. 

9. The Locals Committee and Executive Com- 
mittee of the WEA are to be congratulated on the 
success of the initial leadership workshop held in 
Stevens Point. We encourage the annual continua- 
tion of this project. 


10. Believing that to understand and to appre- 
ciate the culture and customs of other countries, it 
is essential to know their languages; and, believing 
that it is easier to learn and to remember a for- 
eign language at an early age, we recommend that 
the teaching of foreign languages in the elementary 
schools be encouraged to as great an extent as 
possible. 


WEA RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE FOR 1952 


Ray GoTtHAM, Chairman, Stevens Point 
CURTIS TRONSON, Sturgeon Bay 

J. P. MANN, Appleton 

P. H. KELLENBERGER, Milwaukee 
MARGARET SCHNITTGER, Superior 
FRANK SABISH, Fond du Lac 





ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


The recommended resolutions appear in this issue. 
There may be additional suggestions before the meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly.\In order to elimi- 
nate the possibility of any hasty action on the floor, 
your Committee on Resolutions will be in session in 
Milwaukee, Hotel Schroeder, Parlor H, at 7:30 P. M., 
November 5, the evening before the convention, to 
receive and consider other resolutions. Members may 
present them at that time or send them to Chairman 
Ray Gotham, State College, Stevens Point. 


This procedure is not set up to prevent the pres- 
entation of any point of view. The Executive and 
Resolutions committees feel that the arrangement is 
in line with the purposes of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. It will help clarify issues in advance and avoid 
prolonged debate on subjects about which delegates 
have had little, if any, advance information. Your 
cooperation will contribute to desired consideration of 
all subjects. 
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BROUWER S 178 W. WISCONSIN 


Collegebred 


. Arch-o-pathic 


MAIL ORDERS WELCOME 


For you for fall ‘52 . . . we're proud to 

present just a sample of our exciting 

new collection of ‘‘go-everywhere”’ shoes pW ‘ Collegebred 
... from classroom mid-heels to | 

frivolous dress pumps . . . in a wide 

variety of colors, styles, leathers 

and heel heights. You'll find the 

“just-right’’ shoe to become your — Zz Archo-o-pathic: 16.95, 
feet and pamper them too! | oe 2 epee xy - _—e" 
. oc. 


Come see us when you arrive Collegebred Spectator: 18.95, 
Walnut brown, black suede with 
calf trim, sizes to 11, AAA-B. 


for your purse . . . our gift to you. Vitality: 10.95, Black, blue, brown, red 
calf, 5 to 11, AAAA-B. 


and get your handy nail emerys 


Collegebred buckle: 19.95, Turf tan, black 


Additional charge of $1 : 
calf, sizes to 11, AAA-B. 


for sizes over 10. 
Grayflex: 14.95, Black, brown calf, sizes to 
12, AAAA-C. 


1412 S$. 73rd ST. 2807 N. TEUTONIA 7606 W. STATE 
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for 


WEA OFFICERS 


Election, Nov. 6 
™ ( 


For PRESIDENT ... 
‘ CLYDE M. SHIELDS 
Principal, Waukesha 
Junior—-Senior High 
School 
Graduate: University 
of Wisconsin—Ph.B., and 
Ph.M. 


Experience: High 
school teacher, Ashland; 
instructor summer ses- 
sions, Valley City Teach- 
ers College, North Da- 
kota, Eau Claire Teach- 
ers College, Superior 

Teachers College; high school principal, Ashland, 
Merrill, Beaver Dam, and Waukesha. 
Educational Activities: President, Ashland 
Teachers Association; vice president and president, 
North Wisconsin Education Association; secretary, 
Wisconsin Secondary School Principals Association ; 
state coordinator, National Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Association; member, Advisory Board of 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association; 
served on committees of State Curriculum Program, 
WEA, NEA, North Central Association, Wisconsin 
Secondary School Principals Association, and the 
National Secondary School Principals Association. 


F or Ist VICE-PRESIDENT a 
EARL HANEY 


High School Teacher, 
Milwaukee 


Graduate: Milwaukee 
State College; University 
of Wisconsin, Ph.B.; Co- 
lumbia University, M.A. 


Experience: Teacher, 
rural and state graded 
schools, Forest County; 
principal, grade _ school, 
La Crosse County; 
teacher, Washington 
High School, Milwaukee, 

and Milwaukee Vocational School. 
Educational Activities: President, local PTA; 
vice-president, Milwaukee City Council of PTA; 
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state treasurer, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; president and vice-president, Milwaukee 
Secondary Education Association; delegate, NEA 
and WEA; member of Council on Education of 
WEA. 

CLIFFORD S. LARSON 


County Supt. of Schools, 
Waushara County 

Graduate: Waushara 

Co. Normal School; Wis- 

consin State College, 

Stevens Point, B.E.; at- 

tended University of 

Wisconsin and Wisconsin 

State College, Milwaukee. 

Experience: Teacher, 

rural, state graded, vil- 

lage and high schools; 

county supervising 

teacher, Waushara County; county supt. of schools, 
Waushara County. 

Educational Activities: President, Waukesha and 

Waushara County Teachers’ Associations; WEA 

delegate. 


For 2nd VICE-PRESIDENT... 


MRS. MYRLE 
ANDERSON 


Teacher, Eau Claire 
County Graded 
School 


Graduate: Eau Claire 
County Normal School; 
Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire. 


Experience: Teacher, 
Eau Claire County rural 
schools ; demonstration 
teacher, Wisconsin State 

College, Eau Claire. 
Educational Activities: President, Eau Claire 
County Teachers Association; executive board 
member, Eau Claire County Youth Camp; second 
vice-president, WEA; member WEA Locals Com- 

mittee. 








Al Hearty Wobeome 
a All Wisconsin i Se 


Visit all 3 floors of 

this unusual shop and be sure 
to see our beautiful, 
completely new greeting 
card department. 


: ne wae. U-Brown & on 
he Oa 7 MILWAUKEE. 
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Whether you shop this way . . ie 


or this way | 
| US 
or this way. | you'll find that oonbells has 


THE MOSTEST ror tn LEASTEST 





cial Gimbels 


and a Gimbels 
‘oy these SPE& 
a? u are in 


ssl CHARGE ACCOUNT 


se 
Milwaukee - - - puts it all at 





door Teachers’ your fingertips 
li your friends 


‘re staying. -— : . 
where you Shopping from the vast up-to-the-minute 


essages for them here. 


@ register at the 8th 


Service Desk to " 


leave m assortments of Wisconsin’s largest de- 


department store is easier, speedier, safer 


other 


@ shop with us f 
9 p.m. on Monday an 
5 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. oF 


round, in Milwaukee or back at home, 
from 9:1 you'll enjoy its time-saving conveni- 


weekdays. ence. Your Gimbels charge account makes 





. shopping in person, by mail, or by phone, 
es- 

n the 8th floor F 
he music of 
an, the 


e dine with us i less effort and more fun. Mail the coupon 


j t ‘ 4 
taurant and enjoy now and your credit plate will be ready 


Martin Pflug at the ore 


il 
rmal modeling of new fa oor : 
ee Desk when you arrive in Milwaukee. 


for you at the 8th floor Teachers’ Service 
inf 
fashions by sm@ 


models. 
TEACHER'S CHARGE ACCOUNT APPLICATION 


gifts beautifully 


enlarged gift 
the Street 


@ have your 


wrapped at our newly 


wrapping department on 


Name of School 
Address of School ____________ 
Gimbels, Dep’t. of Accounts 





| 
| 
Floor. | 
| 
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Usit the 


LIPPINCOTT 


textbook exhibit 
Booth No. 113 


i. lary 
High School 
Collage 


John V. Gordon, Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Philadelphia 





Chicago 























What's new in ‘52! 
HEROES OF OUR 
AMERICA 


by Southworth and Southworth 


A brand new biographical history for the 
middle grades. Contains the life stories of 
30 leading Americans, from Columbus to 
F.D.R. Vividly written, to appeal to students 
of the Fourth or higher grades. Beautifully 
illustrated, with many pictures in full color. 


Leads pupils to like history from the start. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: F. H. Kildow, Madison 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 





| 











For ard VICE-PRESIDENT ... 
R. W. OSTRANDER 


County Supervising 
Teacher, Pierce 
County 
Graduate: Platteville 
State Teachers College, 
B.S.; University of Wis- 
consin, M.A. 
Experience: Teacher, 
Boscobel High School; 
principal, State Graded 
School, Steuben; princi- 
pal high school, Coch- 
rane, Bagley; county su- 
perintendent, Grant County; county supervising 
teacher, Pierce County. 

Educational Activities: Statewide Curriculum 
Committees, Conservation, Health, and Extended 
School Services; member of State Centennial Edu- 
cation Committee; president, Grant County Teach- 
ers Association; president, County Superintend- 
ents’ Southern area group; president, Southern 
WEA; member of WEA Executive Committee the 
past six years. 


For EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE... 
District II 
see ALMA THERESE LINK 

High School Teacher, 

Oshkosh 

Graduate: Oshkosh 
State Teachers College, 
B.E.; University of Iowa, 
M.A.; Additional gradu- 
ate work University of 
Wisconsin,’ Miami Uni- 
versity, American Uni- 
versity, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Mills Col- 
lege. 

Experience: Rural 
School, Winnebago County; Kenosha (Durkee) ; 
Indiana College; Oshkosh High School. 

Educational Activities: President, Oshkosh Edu- 
cation Association; president, secretary, Wisconsin 
Department of Classroom Teachers; NEA vice- 
president; Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards; WEA Council 
on Education; NEA Resolutions Committee; Edit- 
ing Committee; honorary member, Future Farmers 
of America; WEA Locals Committee. 





It Will Cost You $1.00, If? 


Year after year many teachers lose or forget their WEA 
membership cards which are necessary for admission to all 
convention pograms. The only alternative to a missing 
card is standing in line at the Treasurer’s Office at WEA 
Headquarters in the main lobby of the Arena to secure a 
membership. When a duplicate card is issued you will be 
charged the regular membership fee of $5.00, and after it is 
checked with the official membership card in the WEA 
Office you will receive a refund of $4.00. Save yourself $1.00 
and the inconvenience by having your membership with you 
at all times. 
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District 
s RICHARD J. 
MARSHALL 
Superintendent of 
Schools, Jefferson 

Graduate: Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens 
Point, B.E.; University 
of Wisconsin, Ph.M. 

Experience: High 
school teacher at Wash- 
burn and Rhinelander; 
principal at Oconto, 
Princeton, and Port Ed- 
wards; superintendent at 
Jefferson. 

Educational Activities: Past president, Wash- 
burn and Rhinelander Teachers Education Associa- 
tions; WEA delegate, Wood County; staff member 
of Badger Boys State; chairman, Green Lake Red 
Cross Chapter; chairman of Resolutions Commit- 
tee of Wisconsin Association of School Administra- 
tion; 2nd vice-president, WEA. 


JOHN G. McDOWELL 


High School Teacher, 
Madison Central 
Graduate: Iowa State 
Teachers College, B.A.; 
University of Iowa, M.A.; 
_ graduate work at Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
Experience: Teacher 
and principal at Algona 
High School, Algona, 
Iowa; social studies in- 
structor, Central Senior 
; High School, Madison 
since 1943; served as director of various commu- 
nity centers in Madison for 7 years; supervisor of 
Madison Summer Driver Education Program since 
1950. 

Educational Activities: Vice-president and presi- 
dent of Madison Education Association; member of 
Welfare Committee, WEA; third vice-president, 
WEA; member of National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA. 

DONALD UPSON 
Co. Superintendent of 
Schools, Rock County 
Graduate: 


Kenosha County Normal 
School; 
State College; graduate 





Racine-— | 


Whitewater | 


work at University of | 


Wisconsin. 
Experience: Rural 
school teacher; elemen- 
tary school teacher; high 
school teacher ; county su- 
perintendent of schools. 
Educational Activities: NEA County Superin- 
tendents’ Committee; State Committee, Wisconsin 
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County Superintendents’ Association; WEA Cre- 
dentials Committee; U. S. Navy 4 years. 


For TREASURER ... 


P. M. VINCENT 
Superintendent of 
Schools, Stevens 
Point 
| Graduate: Lawrence 
|. College, B.A.; University 
of Wisconsin, M.A. 


Experience: Appleton 

Vocational School; 

Oconto Falls High 

School; teacher and 

coach Stevens Point 

High School; principal, 

dial Stevens Point High 

School; Central STC Summer School; superintend- 
ent, Stevens Point. 

Educational Activities: President, Wisconsin City 
Superintendents Association; president, Central 
Wisconsin Teachers Association; president, Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Schoolmasters Club; secretary- 
treasurer, president, Wisconsin Valley Conference; 
president, Schoolmen’s Legion Post; WEA Tenure 
and Welfare Committee; Legislative Committee, 
City Superintendents; WIAA Board; Treasurer, 
WEA. 


FIVE Big FLOORS! 
SOOHHHSHOHHSHHHOSHSHSHHSHSHHHHHHHHHOOHHOOOEESEEE 


Come to ’’Wisconsin’s Oldest 
and a shania STORE” 





We specialize 
in pianos for 
school use! 
EXCLUSIVE Representatives for: 
STEINWAY 
CHICKERING EVERETT STECK Pianos 
HAMM 2] ND 


and New CHORD Organs 


CONVENTION SPECIAL—magnificent new 5595 


Cable—Nelson Spinet (quality-built by 
EVERETT) priced at only 


“EEE STEINWAY 1 Exclusively Here 2 
MILWAUKEE 2 


SOOSSHSHSHSSSHSHSSSSHSHSHSSSSHSHSHSHSSHSHSSSSHSHSSOHONS 














GENERAL SESSIONS 
THURSDAY 


Milwaukee Arena 

8:45 A. M., November 6 

Organ Music—Elmer A. Ihrke 

Greetings—Mayor Frank Zeidler and President 
Leslie W. Johnson 

Education for a Free People—Willard Goslin 

Dividends Unlimited—Corma A. Mowrey 


FRIDAY 
Milwaukee Arena 
9:00 A. M., November 7 
Organ Music—Elmer A. Ihrke 
Address—Governor Walter J. Kohler, Jr. 
Wisconsin All-State High School Orchestra 
Conductor, Joseph Skornicka, Milwaukee 
Guest Conductor, Howard Hanson, New York 
City 
Overture—All-State Orchestra 
Curriculum Enrichment or Inflation—Howard 
Hanson 
Program—All-State Orchestra 


SATURDAY 
Auditorium, Bruce Hall 
9:30 A. M., November 8 
Major Problems Facing American Education— 
Benjamin Fine 
The Great Calculation—War or 
Vandercook 


Peace ?—John 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Robert L. Cooley 
Auditorium 
Thursday, November 6, 2:00 P. M. 

Presiding: President Leslie W. Johnson 

Parliamentarian: Wm. M. Lamers 

Announcement of Committees 

Report of Credentials Committee 

Election of Officers: President, First, Second, and 
Third Vice-Presidents, Executive Committee 
members for Districts II and V, and Treasurer 

Reports of Executive Secretary and Treasurer 

Adoption of the Budget 

Committee Reports: Necrology, Resolutions, 
Amendments to Constitution, International 
Relations, Local Associations, Council on Edu- 
cation, Retirement, Adv. Commission on 
Teacher Education and Certification, Public 
Relations, Welfare. 


New Business 


THURSDAY EVENING, AUDITORIUM, 
BRUCE HALL 


Eight O’Clock _ 


The Varsity Glee Club of Purdue University, a 
nationally known organization, will present an 
emcee, variety program for WEA members. Stub 
No. 2 will admit. 














Count on Smartwear for gift ideas, too! 


Someitinies Bic 


323 EAST WISCONSIN AVENUE 5° 


We're ready with your 
fall-into-winter wardrobe 


Three floors of fashion news for you! 
Everything from classroom casuals to 
dine-and-dance fashions . . . plus accessories 
to give added distinction. See our 


complete collection. 
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Welcome to Sears Great 





ROEBUCK AND CO. 


FAR Milwaukee Fashion Centers 


Open for your convenience Thursday, 
Friday and Monday nights ’til 9 p.m. 











look for the MILIUM lining 
for all weathercoat 
comfort at Sears 


see these 45 
real buys at 


10% down on Sears lay-away or easy payment plan 


Here is round-the-calendar fashion and comfort in one 
value-packed coat .. . thanks to the magical metallic- 
insulated MILIUM lining! With the all-wool liner it's a 
doubly warm winter coat . . . zip out the lining, and 
you've a good looking, light weight topcoat for the 
rest of the year. All-wool novelty checks in smart new 
silhouettes . . . in gray, blue, red, gold, black and 
white or tan and navy combinations. Sizes 10 to 18. 











the inside story on 


MILIUM linings . . . 


MILIUM is just another way of say- 
ing all-weafher comfort! It's a 
porous, aluminum backed lining that 
keeps body heat INSIDE when it’s 
cold... reflects the sun's rays 
AWAY in hot weather. It's light- 
weight, bulk-free, no warmer than 
ordinary untreated linings when the 
weather is mild. 








Women’s Fashions—Second Floor—Both Milwaukee Stores 


Suliilaciion guavanited SEARS North Ave. at W. Fond du Lac Forest Home at S. 14th St. 


Or Yow Monty bath Division 4—7700 
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Mitchell 5—4500 




















ot eee 


To Wisconsin state educators from 
the store most Milwaukeeans prefer 


This is a special welcome to out-of-towners. We know 
that once you come to know us you'll prefer Schuster’s 
too. So won’t you pay us a visit while you’re in town? 
Schuster’s is easy to reach by bus or car. There’s a free 


parking station at each of our three stores—no pur- 
You'll enjoy making 
Schuster’s your : 
shopping headquarters 1; wr convention, you’ll find a Schuster charge account with 
whenever you're 
in Milwaukee 


chase required. When you’re in Milwaukee for the 


its accompanying Charga-Plate* a great convenience. 
Fill out and mail in the coupon and we'll speed your 
Charga-Plate* to you, in time for thé convention. 
Later, when you also shop-by-mail at Schuster’s you'll 
find a Schuster charge account very handy. 


SCHUSTER’S CREDIT OFFICE 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please open a Schuster Charga-Plate* Account 
for me. 


Schuster’s is easy to reach 


Full Name (please print) ~-~- from the Arena 


Pighie wast eas os. A nee te ee a eka y , 
12th and Vliet st. store—walk 1 block north on 
7, Stat 5th st. to State st. Take #71 bus west to 12th st. 
Zone____ State Transfer north on #12 or #23 bus 4 blocks to 
Schuster's. 
School or College 
3rd at Garfield store—walk 3 blocks east. to Plank- 
. i é : g j 37 s } g “ 

I now have charge accounts at the ‘following stores: inton. Take #19 or #37 bus north to Schuster’s. 
11th at Mitchell store—walk 2 blocks éast to 3rd 
st. Take southbeaund #37 bus marked ‘Wilson 
Park” to Schuster’s. 


Signature 
10-52 


*reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


N. 3rd at W. Garfield—COncord 4—2000 W. Mitchell at S.. 1.1th—Mltchell 5—4000 
N. 12th at W. Vliet—Division 2—1200 
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Sectional Meetings 


Thursday and Friday Afternoons 
Admittance by Membership Stub Only 


AGRICULTURE 
Vocational School, Room 407, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Donald Mullen, Jefferson 
Strengthening Relations between 
4H and FFA—Robert C. Clark 
Learning Experiences of American 
and State Farmers—Dan Schied 
Todays Vo-Ag Program—L. M. 
Sasman, Madison 


ALL-SCIENCE 
Marquette Univ. Science Bldg., 1217 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Room _ 100, 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Charles Horwitz, Wau- 
kesha 
Science Teaching—A Twelve Year 
Program—Herbert S. Zim, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
Panel Discussion: Problems in Sci- 
ence Teaching—Milton Pella, 
University of Wisconsin, mod- 
erator; Charles Scribner, Ap- 
pleton; Marvin Heitz, Cedar- 
burg; Herbert S. Zim, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and Rex Lieben- 
berg, Madison. 


ART 


Milwaukee-Downer College, 2512 
East Hartford Ave., Merrill Hall, 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Wilfred L. Veenendaal, 
Sheboygan 
The Mythological Tradition in 
Sculpture—W alter R. Agard, 
Madison 

Opening reception for the Found- 
ers Exhibit of thé Wisconsin 
Watercolor Society (4:30 P. M.) 


ART 


Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jef- 
ferson, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Gordon Borchardt, Mil- 

waukee 

A series of demonstrations by 
teacher directed groups of par- 
ticularly successful craft proj- 
ects in the Milwaukee and Wau- 
watosa Public Schools 

Stenciling (textile)—Anna John- 
son, Grade 7, Walter Allen 
School, Milwaukee 

Stick Printing—Mrs. Rayline Pe- 
terson, Grade 4, Walter Allen 
School, Milwaukee 

Rubber Printing—Mrs. Catherine 
Krisko, Grade 6, Humboldt Park 
School, Milwaukee 

Loom Weaving—lIda Blankenagel, 
Grade 5, North Pierce School, 
Milwaukee 

Simple Weaving Devices—Mrs. 


America and its Railroads 
have grown up together! 

















It was the year 1830 when steam loco- 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks 
in the United States. Men soon discovered 
that here was a better way to travel and a 
wonderful new way to reach wider markets 
with their goods. The real growth of in- 
dustry and agriculture in America began. 


Within the next forty years—by 1910— 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
200,000 miles of railroad lines. Now 
America had the continent-wide, all-sea- 
son, all-commodity, low-cost transporta- 
tion service so essential to the growing 
needs of an ever growing country. 


Since World War Il, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 


the continent. With easier and more eco- 
nomical transportation, the vast American 
West was now truly opened for settlement 
and development. Prairies became fertile 
farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
ing commercial centers. 








7 { 
ES » 
- : - 
“Se : n . 3 
¥ ' | 
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Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demonstrated 
their indispensable service in time of war 
as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
per cent of all war freight and more than 
97 per cent of organized military travel in 
World War II. 


aed 


services. Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 
to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 
more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 








Association of American RaiLRoans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s %& 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


Hedwig Muenzer, Grade 4, 
Emanuel L. Philipp School, Mil- 
waukee 

Creative Needlework — Margaret 
Bautz, Grade 6, Bartlett Avenue 
School, Milwaukee 


av You'll enjoy THE 
~\i/ + RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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Marionettes—Earl Henry, Grade 8, 
Thirty Seventh Street School, 
Milwaukee 

Tailored Plastic Accessories—Mrs. 
Erna Below, Grade 6, Eighty 
First Street School, Milwaukee 

Chipcarving—Jule Lowery—Grade 
7, Garden Homes School, Mil- 
waukee 

Clay Carving—Mrs. Laura Peck, 
Grade 8, Victor Berger School, 
Milwaukee 

Plaster Carving—Ethel Molnar, 
Grade 6, Hi-Mount Boulevard 
School, Milwaukee 

Fun With Thread—Grade 4 

Space Modifiers—Grades 5 and 6 

Christmas Decorations—Primary 
Grades, Maybel Holland, Art Su- 
pervisor, Rosalind Meyer, As- 
sistant Supervisor, Wauwatosa 
Public Schools 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Merlin J. Lucia, Green 
Bay 
Use of Sound Movies in an Orien- 
tation Program for New Em- 
ployees—Mary L. Wahls, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee 
Devices Used in Training in Tele- 
phone Techniques—William Fa- 
gerstrom, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison 


Aids Used in Giving a Course in 
Blue Print Reading—Charles F. 
Kendall, A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Marquette Univ. Science Bldg., Room 
100, 1217 W. Wisconsin Ave., Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: 
Appleton 
Wisconsin Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence Projects: 
Potatoes—Carol Kirkpatrick, 
Steuben Junior High School, 
Miiwaukee 
Pollen Culture—Jerome F. Wer- 
muth, Edgewood High School, 
Madison 
What Are the Opportunities in 
the Wisconsin Junior Acad- 
emy of Science, John W. 
Thomson, Jr., State Chairman, 
Wisconsin Junior Academy of 
Science 
Relationships between Camp Ac- 
tivities and Biology—John H. 
McLean, Director Trees for 
Tomorrow Camp 
Conservation Projects with 
Which the Conservation De- 
partment Will Help—Ear] L. 
Loyster, Conservation Depart- 
ment 
Biology Fair—John Gundlach, 
Neenah High School 
Biology Projects That I Have 


Charles W. Scribner, 


Found Outstanding—Edwin F. 
Sanders, Racine 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Vocational School, Room 649, Thurs., 

2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: 

Neenah 

Business Meeting: Wisconsin Bus- 
iness Education Association 

Work Experience Programs for 
the Small Community—A. Don- 
ald Beattie, State Supervisor of 
Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minn. 

How the Teacher and the Employer 
Look at the Work Experience 
Program 
Participants: Marie Jasperson, 

Curriculum Coordinator, Ru- 
fus King High School, Mil- 
waukee; Florence Trakel, 
Work Experience Coordinator, 
Waukesha High School, Wau- 
kesha; Charles Nelson, Assist- 
ant to the President, Wauke- 
sha Motor Company, Wau- 
kesha 


Kenneth D. Peterson, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION GROUP 
MEETINGS 
Vocational School, Fri., 1:30 P. M. 
Shorthand, 1:30 P. M., Room 650 
Chairman: Anthony Koenings, Ra- 
cine 
Developing Dictation and Tran- 
scription Skill in the Steno- 








New York 11] e 





Atlanta 3 e 


If you want them to 
read well 


If you want them to , 
love toread / 


YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 


BY GATES, BARTLETT, HUBER, SALISBURY, PEARDON, 
CLARK, BEERY, AND CROSSEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Dallas 1 


Chicago 16 


e San Francisco 5 
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graphie Curriculum, John L. 
Rowe, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 
(A demonstration class com- 
posed of high school students 
will participate) 


Typewriting, 2:45 P. M., Room 650 


Chairman: Robert Kessel, Madison 
Speed, Accuracy, and Isms in the 
Teaching of Typewriting—John 
L. Rowe, Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University, New York 
(A demonstration class com- 
posed of high school students 

will participate) 


Basic Business, 1:30 P. M., Room 322 


Chairman: Jack Smythe, Wausau 
Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion 
Panel composed of: Robert Rey- 
nolds, Wausau; William Rey- 
nolds, Columbus; and Jack 
Smythe, Wausau 


Retail Selling, 1:30 P. M., Room 424 


Chairman: George L. Schuricht, Mil- 
waukee 
Training for Retail Selling—Roy 
Fairbrother, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Madison, 
and Clem Wisch, Distributive 
Education Instructor, Milwaukee 
Vocational School 


Future Business Leaders of America, 
2:45 P. M., Room 322 


Chairman: Marvin Hauser, White- 
water 
Promotion of F. B. L. A. chapters 
in Wisconsin, Ray Rupple, Wau- 
kesha High School, and Marvin 
Hauser, Whitewater High School 


Bookkeeping, 2:45 P. M., Room 424 
Chairman: Kenneth Jorstadt, Osh- 
kosh ° 
Teaching of Income Taxes in High 
School Bookkeeping — James 
Bower, Professor of Accounting, 
University of Wisconsin 


CIVICS, HISTORY (Combined) 


Elks’ Club, Marine Dining Room, 910 
E. Washington Ave., Thurs., 2:00 
P. M. 


(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wis- 
consin Council of Social Studies) 


Chairman: Winton A. Kloosterman, 
Lake Geneva 
Muddle, Talk, and Trouble—Irv- 
ing J. Lee, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University 
Developing Skill in the Art of Lis- 
tening—Andrew F. Schott, Wis- 
consin State College, Milwaukee 


CONSERVATION, JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL (Combined) 


Auditorium, 
2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: R. S. Swenson, Milwaukee 
Conservation Education and the 
Ecologic Conscience—M. M. Har- 
graves, M. D., Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Juneau Hall, Thurs., 
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EDUCATION 
DREN 


Vocational School, Room 658, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Jean Gordon-Smith, Mad- 
ison 


OF CRIPPLED CHIL- 


Research in Speech Training as It 
Applies to Classroom Teachers 
of Cerebral Palsied Children— 
Harold Westlake, Director of 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Northwestern University 

Function and Operation of the 
Cerebral Palsy Center—M abel 
Masten, M. D., Professor of 
Neuropsychiatry, University of 
Wisconsin 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Y. W. C. A., Room 411, 610 N. Jack- 
son St., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 


(Also See Luncheon Notices) 


Chairman: Margaret H. Fitzgerald, 
Shorewood 


Language and Speech for the Deaf 
—Mrs. Laura Washa and Lower 
Primary Deaf Children from 
Shorewood School 


Language and Speech for the Deaf 
—Margaret H. Fitzgerald and 
Upper Primary Deaf Children 
from Shorewood School 











It’s your way, 
the comfort 
way to 
Milwaukee... 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Wisconsin State Teachers Association 
Meeting November 6, 7, 8 


Relax and enjoy yourself without weather worries, highway hazards 
or parking problems. Go to Milwaukee via The Milwaukee Road. 
There’s a great fleet of fine, fast trains to serve you headed by the 


Round trip fares in air conditioned, reclining chair coaches are barely 
more than two cents a mile—less than the cost of driving your car. 
Easy-riding cars, a smooth roadbed, appetizing meals and friendly 
service assure you a pleasant trip. You'll enjoy strolling around and 
chatting with old friends who will be going to the meeting. 


Speedlined 


For full information about fares and service, ask your 
local ticket agent or write to 


CHICAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


hac FIL 





Asst. General Passenger Agent 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


fe e 
Reclining Chair Coach 


C. F. Dahnke 


210 E. Wisconsin Ave. 

















EDUCATION OF EXCEFTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
Wisconsin Hotel, Ball Room, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Charles A. Torrence, 
Chippewa Falls 
New Challenges in the Education 
of Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren—Godfrey Stevens, Admin- 
istrative Supervisor of Division 
of Special Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Three areas will be discussed: 


The Education of the pre- 
school mentally handicapped 
child; responsibilities of the 
public schools concerning the 
education of children with 
I. Q.’s below 50; and problems 
of the adolescent and young 
adult mental defective 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Vocational School, Room 424, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Robert S. Harnack, Mil- 
waukee 





TRICKS THAT TEACH 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 


There’s a scientific explanation for almost 


every trick. So 


, fun adds to knowledge when young- 


sters not only can do a trick but learn the “why” of 


it. Thus, you may welcome knowing about the tricks 


collected by Columbia University’s Prof. Lynde— 


each with full directions and easy-to-understand 


scientific explanation. Below are four of these tricks. 


I 


! 


IE q 


| 





1. How to see a big, white ghost. 
Gaze steadily for one full minute at the 
white mouth of this black ghost. Then 
look steadily at one spot on white 
wall or ceiling. A white ghost appears, 
fades and appears. GHOST ts 
caused by retinal fatigue—the 
“hy” of which Prof. Lynde 
interestingly explains. 














2. You can’t do this trick. Stand 
with your heels and shoulders against 
the wall. Drop a handkerchief on 
floor about a foot from your toes. 
Try to pick it up without moving 
your feet or bending your knees, 
IT’S BALANCE vs. your 
center of gravity as 
Prof, Lynde shows. 


MANOKERCHIEF 


3. Try to lift an ice cube out of a glass of 

water with a loop of string. It can’t be done. 

Now, lay the wet loop on the ice cube and 

sprinkle it with salt. After 2 or 3 minutes, 

lift string and lift 

the ice cube, too. 

\ THIS IS FASCINATING 

PROBLEM in chang- 

ing temperatures, 

which Prof, Lynde 
makes clear. 

















» 








—— 




















4. Bird enters cage. Place an envelope up- 
right on line. Place your nose and midfore- 
head against upper edge of envelope. Look 
at bird with one eye and at cage with other, 
Bird appears to enter cage. YOUR BRAIN 
fuses the two images. Prof. Lynde’s simple 
explanation tells how this is done. 


If further interested— Prof. Lynde’s tricks, 
with scientific explanations and descriptive 
sketches, are published in three volumes, 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Home Equip- 
ment, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Inexpen- 
sive Equipment and SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. $2.00 each. 
If not in your library or bookstore, write to 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. 


Tricks 1 and 4 are found in volume three; 
trick 2 in volume two; trick 2 in volume one, 


A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 


and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It 


always ¢ 


tastes so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Try it. 





What Do We Measure: The “Can 
Do” or the “Do Do” of Student 
Growth?—Chester W. Harris, 
University of Wisconsin 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom, 

Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 

(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Esther M. Czerwonky, 

Milwaukee 

The Principal’s Role in Public Re- 
lations—William Lamers, Ass’t. 
Supt. Milwaukee Public Schools 
(Luncheon Speaker) 

The Principal Interprets the 
Child’s Success and Failure— 
John Treacy, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Marquette University 


ENGLISH 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Ruth Gober, Platteville 
The American Novel—Frederick J. 
Hoffman, Department of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin 
A Symposium: A Practical Com- 
position Program 
Moderator: John R. Searles, 
University of Wisconsin 
Participants: (Ten minutes 
each) 
Laying Foundations — Junior 
High School—Edythe Dan- 
iel, Wisconsin State College, 
Platteville 
Advancing the Skills—Second- 
ary School—John R. Steven- 
son, Lincoln High School, 
Manitowoc 
Achieving Maturity—College 
and University—Mrs. Ednah 
S. Thomas, Department of 
English, University of Wis- 
consin 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
Arena Committee Room, Thurs., 2:00 
Pr. 'M: 
Chairman: Mrs. Helen Conley, Wau- 
watosa 
And What of Teaching—George E. 
Watson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Madison 
Discussion: Moderator, Henry C. 
Weinlick, WEA Office 


GEOGRAPHY 
Public Museum Lecture Hall, 818 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Emily Volk, Two Rivers 
Alaskans in 1952—Kirk H. Stone, 
Geography Department, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
Changing Britain — Observations 
Made in England during the 
Past Year—Olive J. Thomas, Ge- 
ography Department, Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee 


GUIDANCE, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
MENTAL HEALTH, SCHOOL SO- 
CIAL WELFARE WORKERS 
(Combined) 


Vocational School, Robert L. Cooley 
Auditorium, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
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Chairman: Eunice A. Rueppel, Green 
Bay 
How Can the Teacher Help the 
Emotionally Disturbed Child?— 
Heda Bolgar, Psychology De- 
partment, University of Chicago 


HEALTH EDUCATION, GUIDANCE, 
MENTAL HEALTH, SCHOOL SO- 
CIAL WELFARE WORKERS 
(Combined) 

Vocational School, Robert L. Cooley, 
Auditorium, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
(See Guidance Program) 


HISTORY, CIVICS (Combined) 

Elks’ Club, Marine Dining Room, 910 
E. Washington Ave., Thurs., 2:00 
P.M. 

(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wis- 
consin Council of Social Studies) 


Chairman: William Dunwiddie, 
Neenah 


(See Civics Program) 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. Auditorium, 720 E. Wisconsin 
Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: Amanda Rosenquist, She- 
boygan 
Modern Trends in Home Econom- 

ics—Letitia Walsh, University 
of Illinois 
3:00 P. M. Tour of Junior House, 
Manufacturers of Junior Ap- 
parel, 228 South First Street, 
Milwaukee 
Buses will be provided for your 
convenience from the North- 
western Mutual Life Building 
and return for 50 cents. Res- 
ervations should be made be- 
fore Nov. 5 with Mrs. Martha 
Holm, Wisconsin Electric Co., 
231 West Michigan, Milwaukee 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Elks’ Club, 910 E. Wisconsin Ave., 
Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Amanda Rosenquist, She- 
boygan 
Steps to a Fuller Life—The Rev- 
erend William Clyde Donald II, 
Milwaukee 
Business Meeting 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Public Museum Lecture Hall, 818 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Harry A. Pederson, 
Platteville 
Whither Are We Bound—Stanley 
J. Pawelek 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS GROUP MEET- 
INGS 
Vocational School, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Woodworking—Room 124 
Chairman: Gerald E. Suchy, Stevens 
Point 
Plywoods and the Glueing of Wood 
—Don Brouse, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison 
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Graphic Arts—Room 104 
Chairman: Ed Kriz, Kenosha 
Theme: Audio Visual Aids for the 

Graphic Arts. Raymond L. Corn- 
well, The Stout Institute, will 
present new film, Block Cutting 
and Printing produced at Stout. 
Other displays and demonstra- 
tions 


General Shop—Room 260 

Chairman: Keith Moon, Wonewoc 

Panel discussion on project selection 
for the general shop. Discussion 


Trip thru A. O, Smith Plant, 3533 
N. 27th St., J. J. Benson in 
charge. Meet bus at Arena en- 
trance at 12:45 P. M. Cars meet 
at gate No. 4 at 1:15 P. M. (N. 
27th St.) 


General Metals and Machine Shop 
Chairman: Harvey A. Schneider, 
Milwaukee 
Trip thru A. O. Smith Plant, 3533 
N. 27th St. Meet at main entrance 
gate No. 5 at 1:15 P. M. 


INTERMEDIATE, RURAL, STATE 





leader, E. R. Rudiger, The Stout 


Institute 
Mechanical Drawing 


Chairman: Edward F. Colbert, Madi- 


INTERNATIONAL 


— 





GRADED (Combined) 
Auditorium, Bruce Hall, Fri., 2:00 
P. M. 
Chairman: Mardell Van Buren, Wau- 
kesha 


_ VISIT BOOTH 318 
At Your WEA Convention! 


Hear about our money-saving 
Jelco—Wisconsin Plan 


The Jelco—Wisconsin Jease-rent plan provides the 
economical answer to your school-bus transpor- 
tation problems. You pay only 714¢ per mile plus 
an annual rental fee. For this, you are provided 
with a brand new Oneida Safety School Bus Body 
on the chassis (illustrated on left) you specify. 
Everything is furnished except the driver and 
gasoline. Monthly inspections are made by 
Oneida-Jelco to keep your school bus in top 
condition. 


Under the Jelco-Wisconsin LEASE-RENT plan, 
you make payments monthly, annually or each 
semester. No costly investment in buses and you 
get NEW buses EVERY THREE YEARS. 


Countless safety features—ranging from soft 
rubber protective edges on the entrance door to 
built-in guards in seat hand-holds—distinguish 
Oneida’s thoughtful provision for complete stu- 
dent comfort and safety. Models range in capaci- 
ties up to 72 passengers. 


Whether you need one bus or a fleet—the Jelco- 

Wisconsin plan can fill your school transportation 

needs on an economical lease-rent basis. Write 
today for information and 
a survey of your daily bus 
routes. 


“JELCO, INC. 


2821 LEFEBER AVE. @ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TELEPHONE 


GREENFIELD 6-5436 
35 











aati ee __ Mauree Applegate, Wis- 
consin State College, La Crosse 

Public Relations and the Elemen- 
tary Teacher—W. A. Early, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


St. Emeric’s Auditorium, 1702 W. 
State St., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 


(Also See Luncheon Notices) 


Chairman: Edythe Sanderman, Me- 
nasha 
The Problems of Japan in World 
of Today—Royden Dangerfield, 
Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs, Urbana, Il. 


JOURNALISM-PUBLICATIONS 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, 
2nd Floor, 1025 N. Milwaukee St., 
Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Eugene Schmidt, Madison 
Symposium: What Are the Possibili- 
ties for Adapting the Journalism 
Course to the Broader Field of 
Communications ? 
Chairman: Bernice Leary, Curricu- 
lum Consultant, Madison 
Participants: Grant M. Hyde, 
School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Helen M. Pat- 
terson, School of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin; Arlene 
McKellar, Associate Director of 








TEACHERS: 


FOR | IN 7‘ITIS 
CATASTROPHIC 


When you cannot earn your salary because of 
personal disability lasting over 30 days. 


YOUR CHANCES THIS SCHOOL YEAR ARE: 





4 IN 5 THAT YOU WILL BE SICK 








1 IN 17 YOU WILL BE DISABLED 
BY ACCIDENT 








PATIENT 


1 IN 33 YOU WILL BE A HOSPITAL 











16 IN 100 THAT YOU WILL INCUR A 
SERIOUS LOSS OF INCOME 








Sponsored and Endorsed by 
WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wis. 





The Wheel of Fortuneis Heavily Weighted 
in Favor of: 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Underwritten by 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 
520 Tenney Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wis. 











the Wisconsin School of the Air, 
WHA, Madison; and Mary 
O’Connell, Wisconsin Rapids 
High School 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CONSER- 
VATION (Combined) 
Auditorium, Juneau Hall, 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Lucille 
Rhinelander 
(See Conservation Program) 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


Auditorium, Bruce Hall, Thurs., 2:00 
P. M. 
Chairman: 
Milwaukee 
The Magic of Learning to Read— 
Leland B. Jacobs, College of 
Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 


Thurs., 


Strangstad, 


Mrs. Helen K. Sweet, 


LATIN 
College Women’s Club, 1330 N. Pros- 
pect, Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Warren Smith, Racine 
Speaker: A Classical Education— 
Clark Kuebler, Ripon College, 
Ripon 


LIBRARY 
Plankinton Hotel, Lotus Room, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Thelma Bound, Wauwa- 
tosa 
Values in Young Peoples’ Fiction 
—Anne Emery, Evanston, Ill. 
Librarians Are Teachers Too— 
Mrs. Rachael De Angelo, Chi- 
cago 


MATHEMATICS 
Y. W. C. A., 610 N. Jackson St., 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Irene M. Larson, Green 
Bay 
Mathematics in Industrial Re- 
search—Arvid E. Roach, Re- 
search Laboratories Division, 
General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit 


MATHEMATICS—Arithmetic Section 
Vocational School, Room 649, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Robert F. Fisler, River 
Falls 
Strengthening Elementary Educa- 
tion in an Era of Criticism— 
Harold G. Shane, Professor of 
Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


MENTAL HEALTH, HEALTH EDU- 
CATION, GUIDANCE, SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WELFARE WORKERS 
(Combined) 

Vocational School, Robert L. Cooley 
Auditorium, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: Henry Lampman, Madi- 
son 

(See Guidance Program) 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Schroeder Hotel, Pere-Marquette 
Room, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 


(Also See Luncheon Notices) 


’ Chairman: Peter F. Smith, Jr., Be- 
loit College 
Present Day Opportunities for 
Americans with Training in For- 
eign Languages—Thomas R. Pal- 
frey, Northwestern University 


Sectional Meetings 
French—Room 508 
Chairman: Alma Prucha, Milwaukee 
France, Yesterday and Today— 
Laura B. Johnson, University of 
Wisconsin 


German—Room 507 
Chairman: Charles M. Purin, Mil- 
waukee University School 
The National Survey on the Train- 
ing of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers—Charles M. Purin 
General Discussion on What Should 
Constitute a Desirable Curricu- 
lum for the Training of Modern 
Foreiqn Language Teachers in 
Our Colleges and Universities? 
Discussion Leader: Kurt Zander, 
Shorewood High School 


Polish—Pine Room 
Chairman: Josephine Filipkowska, 
Milwaukee 
Educational Moments in the Study 
of the Polish Language—Marie 
Laskowska, former Vice-Princi- 
pal of Girls Junior College, 
Warsaw, Poland 


Spanish—Pere Marquette Room 
Co-Chairmen: Kenneth Nylund, 
Whitefish Bay; Annette Flynn, 
Milwaukee 
Group Singing of Spanish Songs 
Spanish Dances— Jacquelin 
Sweeney, Adele Artinian Dance 
School; Gloria Dziedzic, Spanish 
Dept., Pulaski High School 
Symposium: Problems Confronting 
the College Freshman 
Moderator: D. J. Pratola, Mar- 
quette University 
Panel: Sister Mary Paulina, 
Mount Mary College; Gladys 
Calbick, Downer College; 
Eileen Slyne, Cardinal Stritch 
College; Nenore Berslin, Car- 
roll College 


MUSIC 
Auditorium, Engleman Hall, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Roger Hornig, Wisconsin 
Rapids 
2:00 Nekoosa High School Band, 
H. J. Schuren, Director 
2:30 Howard Hanson, Director 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York 
3:25 WEA Sectional Business 
Meeting 
3:30 Racine Lutheran High School 
Band, Henry Wegner, Director 


MUSIC 
Auditorium, Engleman Hall, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
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(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wis- 
consin Music Association) 

Chairman Roger Hornig, Wisconsin 

Rapids 

2:00 P. M. Elementary Chorus, At- 
water School, Shorewood, Edna 
Carlson Lewis, Director 

2:30 P. M. Music for Mental 
Health—Esther Goetz Gilliland, 
President National Association 
for Music Therapy, Chicago Mu- 
sical College, Chicago 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Wisconsin State College, Field House, 
3203 N. Downer Ave., Thurs., 2:00 
Pp. M: 





Onetla 














SPECIFY 


ONEIDA ON 
CHASSIS OF YOUR CHOICE! 





(Also See Luncheon Notices—Wis- 
consin Association for Health and 
Physical Education) 

Chairman: Ruth B. Palmer, Kenosha 
Living in Today’s World—Helen 

Manley, University City, Mis- 
souri 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
The Electric Co., Lodge Room, Sec- 
ond Floor, 231 West Michigan St., 
Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Marvin P. Heitz, Cedar- 
burg 
Exploring the Atom—Hugh _ T. 
Richards, Professor of Physics, 
University of Wisconsin 





SAFETY SCHOOL 
BUS BODIES 





THE 


Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies take “class honors” in safety, 
comfort, economy and durability. Featuring extra-rugged all- 
steel construction, they’re built for dependable daily service. 
Countless safety features—from soft rubber edges on entrance 
doors to built-in guards in seat hand-holds—distinguish Oneida’s 
thoughtful provision of student safety and comfort. 


Oneida endurance-built quality assures years of trouble-free 
service. Models ranging in capacities up to 72 passengers permit 
tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet individual School Board 
transportation requirements. Oneida road records across the 
Nation are a challenge to the industry—and a powerful, down- 
to-earth, dollars and cents buying appeal to School Boards. 


Oneida Safety costs no more! Convince yourself—compare 
Oneida—feature for feature, quality and price—with any other 


school bus body. 


For Complete Information on Oneida 
Safety School Bus Bodies, Contact: 





2821 Lefeber Avenue 





JELCO Inc. 


Phone GReenfield 6—5436 


Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we're after 
in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 


an understanding that can only be developed through: 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the proc- 
esses involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of numbers 


a special study of ten as a separate group for computations with 
teens and tens 


a superior presentation of fractions 

' problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 
day situations 
a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 
pupil learns 


' specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich under- 
standing 


Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, 
Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 

















Visit Our New Home 


A cordial invitation is 
extended to the mem- 
bers of the WEA to 
pay us a visit and 
inspect our new 
building during the 
convention. 


Special tours will be 
given Thursday eve- 
ning and each day 
from 8 until 5. 
Approved Under the GI Bill 


America’s Finest Collegiate School of 
Business, Founded 1863 


PARTIAL LIST OF COURSES 


Business Administration 
Sales Administration 
Commercial Teacher Training 
Junior Accounting 
Legal Secretarial 


Chartered by the State of Wisconsin to Grant Degrees LOW COST TUITION 


Medical Secretarial 
Private Secretarial 
Office Machines 
Court Reporting 
Stenographic 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


2800 W. Wright St. Milwaukee, Wis. HI. 5-9610 











Illustrated Lecture: The Miracle 
of Light—A. A. Engelhard, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Milwaukee 
Electric Company 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall, Fri., 2:00 
P. M. 
Chairman: Robert Munger, Wauke- 
sha 
School and Public Relations Thru 
the Eyes of Radio, Newspaper, 
and Business—a symposium 
William Doudna, Radio Editor, 
Wisconsin State Journal, Mad- 
ison, and Larry Smotherman, 
Assistant Vice-President, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee 


READING 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Mrs. Jean Gogolewski,. 
Oshkosh 
A Balanced Four-Track Reading 
Program—Eleanor M. Johnson, 
Middletown, Conn. 


RETIREMENT 
Auditorium, Juneau Hall, Fri., 2:00 
P. M. 
Meeting of Public School Retire- 
ment Association 
Temporary Chairman: Mark Ingra- 
ham, Madison 
Election of chairman and secretary 
Adoption of a constitution for the 
Association. Constitution pro- 
posed by a special committee in 
the September Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education 
Election of a member to the State 
Retirement System Administra- 
tive Board 


Retirement Section 
Chairman: Frank S. McCall, Racine 
Observations on Retirement. Re- 
port on State Retirement Sys- 
tem—Ray L. Lillywhite, Execu- 
tive Secretary, State Retirement 
System Administrative Board, 
Madison 


RURAL, INTERMEDIATE, STATE 
GRADED (Combined) 
Auditorium, Bruce Hall, Fri., 2:00 
P. M. 
Chairman: Kurt R. Schoenoff, 
Baraboo 
(See Intermediate Program) 


SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Room 327, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: E. L. Keeler, Wausau 
Speaker: A. E. Florio, Associate 
Professor, University of Illinois 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WELFARE WORK- 
ERS, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
GUIDANCE, MENTAL HEALTH 
(Combined) 
Vocational School, Robert L. Cooley 

Auditorium, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Arleen Rosen, Milwaukee 
(See Guidance Program) 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 


Schroeder Hotel, Pere Marquette 
Room, Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
- Chairman: Mrs. Segrid Enstad, 
Wausau 
Some Semantic Problems in Speech 
Correction—Ernest H. Henrik- 
son, Professor of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


SPEECH TRAINING 
Pfister Hotel, Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Wynett Barnett, White- 
water 
The Role of Speech in a Democracy 
—Rexford S. Mitchell, Wiscon- 
sin State College, La Crosse 
3:00 P. M., Seventh Floor, South 
East Room 
Chairman: Ervin C. Marquardt, 
Wausau 
Debate: State High School Ques- 
tion, University of Wisconsin 
and Marquette University 
3:00 P. M., Seventh Floor, Central 
East Room 
Chairman: Howard Hovey, Eau 
Claire 
Eau Claire High School student 
class in demonstration teach- 
ing unit. What Eau Claire is 
Doing in Radio 


STATE GRADED, INTERMEDIATE, 
AND RURAL (Combined) 


Auditorium, Bruce Hall, Fri., 
P. M. 

Chairman: Gailen W. Braun, Union 
Grove 

(See Intermediate Program) 


2:00 


SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 


Vocational School, Room- 658, Thurs., | : 


2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Irene Kronenwetter, 
Wausau 
Demonstration preceding Dr. Benne’s 
talk 
Gertrude Urquardt, Chmn., Mil- 
waukee Co.; Alice Gordon, Port- 
age Co.; Martha Sorenson, Ap- 
pleton; Rebecca Watson, Wau- 
kesha; Margaret Parker, Vilas 
Co.; Robert Van Raalt, Wau- 
paca Co.; Robert Johnson, St. 
Croix Co., Alvina Starry, Polk 
Co. 
Human Relations in Supervision 
and Administration—Kenneth 
Benne, University of Illinois 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Vocational School, Room 327, Thurs., 

2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Arthur W. 

Milwaukee 
Proposed Changes in Teacher Cer- 
tification Regulations for the 
State of Wisconsin—R. F. Lewis, 
Assistant Superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
and H. I. Peterson, Department 

of Public Instruction 


Schoeller, 
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We will be happy to greet you at 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BOOTHS 111-112-119 


114 Park, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
508 East Second St., Merrill, Wisconsin 


Tom Hughes, 
P. T. Wick, 
| | Claudeane Burns, 


American Book Company 
351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 











Look for This Sign 


for the answers to your 
teaching material and 
furniture needs. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE & TEACHING MATERIAL 
Booths 79-80-100 


\ KENNETH J. BEREND CHRIS VAN WELZEN 
GEORGE A. CAPPELLER 


1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16 


These men are ready 
to cordially 
serve you: 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 

















THE BOBBS—-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
PUBLISHERS 
You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit, 
and to see especially 
THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 
Now Available in a 
Special School Edition 


BOOTH 71 AL H. MOEN, Representative 








MACHINE TOOLS 
For Vocational 
LATHES ... MILLING MACHINES... SHAPERS... DRILL 


PRESSES . . . SHEET METAL TOOLS . .. WELDERS 
. .. GRINDERS . . . WOODWORKING 


Visit our convention booths “11 and 11A” 


F. W. BURNS MACHINERY CO. 
1730 W. NORTH AVENUE MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


Training 














Copy-Plus 
DUPLICATORS and SUPPLIES 
BUILT TO PRECISION 


See Us at Our New Location 
Booth 374 in the New Arena 


5 Great Models to Choose From 
PACESETTER .. CURVETTE . . PORTABLE 
.. MICROMATIC .. AMBASSADOR 


COPY-PLUS, Inc. 2817 W. Carmen Ave. Milwaukee 9 
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If your pupils lack mastery of the fundamental skills in 
SPELLING—READING—ARITHMETIC—ENGLISH 
you will be interested in an explanation of 
STEPS to MASTERY of WORDS 
Phonics—Spelling—Reading 


and 
The STRATHMORE PLAN 
Arithmetic—English 
at Booth 341 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Aurora Illinois 














MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT THE EXHIBIT OF 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK 
& STATIONERY CO. 
THE PLACE WHERE TEACHERS MEET 

















ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Publications 


will be on display at 


Booth No. 163 


for your convenience. 


R. A. PARKER, Wisconsin Educational Representative 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 











It Will Be Nice to See You Again 
DURING THE CONVENTION 
5 ee 
BOOTHS 97-98-99-107-108-109 
Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 














GINN AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Textbooks since 1867 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
BOOTHS 105-125 


Wisconsin Education Convention 
November 6-7-8 











Panel: Why Certain Changes Are 
Needed in Teacher Certification 
Regulations—members of the 
Certification Commission 
Glenn Eye, University of Wis- 
consin 

N. P. Cupery, Superintendent, 
Shawano 

Alma Link, High School, Oshkosh 

Mrs. Woods Dreyfus, Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Milwaukee 

Beatrice Burgdorff, County Su- 
perintendent, Mauston 

Ella Hanawalt, Milwaukee- 
Downer College 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Y. M. C. A., Room 201, 633 N. Fourth 
St., Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Harold F. Connors, 
Hurley 
Using Standardized Test Results 
Effectively—E. F. Lindquist, 
Professor of Education, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF STU- 
DENT COUNCILS 


Vocational School, Room 407, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Helen Steel, Milwaukee 
Speaker: Let’s Look at the Student 
Council—Gerald Van Pool, Na- 
tional Association Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, 
DC. 
Film: How to Organize a Student 
Council, prepared by the Denver 
Public Schools 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS 
Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom, 
Fri., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: Mrs. Joseph Born, She- 
boygan 
Symposium: The Who of PTA 
The School and Parent-Teacher 
Relations—LeRoy Luberg, As- 
sistant to the President, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
The Home and Parent-Teacher 
Relations—Mrs. George Stein- 
metz, Vice-President of Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Wauwatosa 


WISCONSIN RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION 
Auditorium, Walker Hall, Thurs., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Frank Blau, Madison 
Human Relations—Rev. W. Clyde 
Donaldson, Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN RETIRED TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Vocational School, Room 433, Fri., 
1:30 P. M. 

Chairman: R. O. West, West Allis 
Reports of officers and committees 
Election of officers for 1952-53 
Are Retired Teachers Eligible for 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield— 
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representative of the Milwaukee 
Blue Cross Office 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SECRE- 
TARIES ASSOCIATION 
- Wisconsin Hotel, Circus Room, Fri., 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: Marian R. Kennedy, 
Madison 
Communism’s Most Feared Enemy 
—Charles G. Arps, Allis Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Schroeder Hotel, Empire Room, 
Thurs., 2:00 P. M. 
(Also See Luncheon Notices) 
Chairman: H. J. Van Valkenburg, 
Fond du Lac 
The Developmental Tasks and 
Needs of Youth—Robert J. Hav- 
ighurst, Professor of Education 
and Chairman of Committee on 
Human Development, University 
of Chicago 


Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, 
Dinners and 
Cet-Togethers 


Luncheons should close by 1:45 to 
permit those in attendance to get to 
sectional meetings on time or to re- 
arrange the room for sectional meeting 
conducted therein after the luncheon. 
This does not apply to groups whose 
formal program continues in the same 
room. 


ALL-SCIENCE LUNCHEON 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 11:45 A. M., Y. M. 
C. A., 683 N. Fourth St., Room 303. 
$1.25, tip included. Reservations lim- 
ited to 90. Reservations with Pauline 
Royt, Washington High School, Mil- 
waukee 10. Home Tel. Franklin 
2-1847 before Oct. 31. The Status of 
Science Instruction in Wisconsin— 
Rex Liebenberg, State Department of 
Public Instruction 


ALPHA SIGMA ALUMNI ASSN. 
LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Wisconsin 
Hotel, The Patio, $2.00. Reservations 
with Mrs. Leonard Heun, 4070 N. 
15th St., Milwaukee 9. Tel. Franklin 
2-4671 by Nov. 1 


BELOIT COLLEGE ALUMNI REUN- 
ION LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Parlor E. Reservations by 
Nov. 3 with Dorothy Dunn, 1315 
Central Avenue, Beloit. Tel. College 
3435 
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Visit 
THE GRADE TEACHER 


EXHIBIT 
Booth No. 356 


Examine the current issue of the teacher's most practical and time- 
saving aid, THE GRADE TEACHER magazine. 


HECTOGRAPH AND SPIRIT DUPLICATING BOOKS 











GROLIER PRESENTS REFERENCE WORKS 
That Lead to Love of Learning 
The Book of Knowledge (20 Vol.) 
Richard's Topical Encyclopedia (15 Vol.) 
The Grolier Encyclopedia (10 Vol.) 
Lands and Peoples (7 Vol.) 
The Book of Popular Science (10 Vol.) 
Attractive discounts to schools and libraries. 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT—BOOTH 117-L 


Your Grolier representative is: 
H. E. Erickson—Box 242—Lake Bluff, Ill. 


The Grolier Society, Inc. New York, N. Y. 








HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


Cordially invites you to visit its booth and view its display of 
elementary books. New titles include the junior high school civics, 
Living in Our Democracy. 


BOOTH 316 William D. Hill, Representative 








New Handicrafts 


Experts in attendance to help you 


BOOTHS No. 63 & 75 
THE HANDCRAFTERS 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 


Always quick service from America’s leading craft suppliers— 
located in your own state. 

















SCIENCE 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
ENGLISH 
MATHEMATICS 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
SPOKEN LANGUAGES 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Henry Holt and Company 
Booth #A27 


DONALD LEE, Representative 


600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 























SEE THESE LEADING BOOKS AT BOOTH #93 


READING FOR MEANING THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY 
by Wilder-Ludlum-Brown 


and 
THE 
LANGUAGE FOR MEANING Agee 


by McKee and Others by Canfield and Wilder 
ALGEBRA FOR PROBLEM SOLVING 
by Freilich-Berman-Johnson 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
H. A. Whipple Paul S. Anderson H. A. Osburn 


% 








S 
own SCHOOL BUS own 
DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF and SAVE 
ALL MAKES—71/2¢ per mile plus Monthly fee 


48 "Sus on DISPLA 
JELCO, Inc. 


BUS DISTRIBUTORS 


SPACE 

318 
D. L. Ryan 
Service Manager 


Wisconsin Schools 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ervin P. Jelinek 
Representative 
2821 Lefeber Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











In BOOTHS 50-51 


Be Sure to See 


NEW §udly materiats 


Language Arts 
Arithmetic 


310 N. 2nd Street 


Social Living 
Science 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 














NEW LAUREL HANDWRITING 
BOOTH NO. 159 


Laurel Book Company 
221 E. Cullerton Street Chicago 16, Illinois 
Manager—P. H. BALDWIN 

















Fountain Pen Clinic 
at 


LaMARRE PEN SHOP BOOTH 114 


205 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 2 


Bring in all your pens for Free Inspection, cleaning and advice. Complete 
Line of Parker, Sheaffer, Eversharp, Waterman, Esterbrook Pens and Sets 
on sale. 


WISCONSIN’S PEN SPECIALISTS 
Ask to see the new Sheaffer Snorkel pen. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB 
DINNER 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 6:00 P. M., White 
Manor Inn, 1234°E. Juneau Ave., Mil- 
waukee. $2.75. Reservations with 
Paula Marchner, 2023 N. 59th St., 
Milwaukee. Tel. Glenview 3-4721. 
Speaker: Eldon Bond, Ass’t. Supt. of 
Schools, Milwaukee 


CONSERVATION GROUP 
LUNCHEON 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 11:45 A. M., Hotel 
Plankinton, Lotus Room. $2.25. Res- 
ervations with Pearl L. Pohl, 9516 
W. North Ave., Milwaukee 13. Tel. 
Glenview 3-1696. Speaker: Dr. M. M. 
Hargraves, Rochester, Minn. 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA LUNCHEON 
Sat., Nov. 8, 12:00 Noon, Hotel 
Pfister. $2.50. Reservations with Ella 
Hanawalt, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 11 


DELTA SIGMA EPSILON—A LPHA 
THETA CHAPTER REUNION 
DINNER 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 5:30 P. M., Hotel 
Maryland, 625 N. Fourth St., Mil- 
waukee. Reservations and $3.00 check 
by Oct. 30 to Laura Storts, 830 West 
State Street, Apt. 155, Milwaukee 3 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Y. W. 
C. A., Room 411. Reservations in ad- 
vance with Mrs. Edith Bigelow, 
School for the Deaf, Wausau 


EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN LUNCHEON 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:30 P. M., Wiscon- 
sin Hotel Ballroom. $2.00 (including 
tip). Reservations in advance with 
Kenneth R. Blessing, 3219 Erie St., 
Racine. Tel. 4-3763. Speaker: God- 
frey Stevens, Cincinnati 


EPSILON PI TAU BREAKFAST 
Fri., Nov. 7, 7:00 A. M., Wisconsin 
Hotel, Colonial Room, $1.50. Reserva- 
tions in advance with Harold A. 
Schulz, 3348 N. Gordon Pl., Milwau- 
kee 12. Tel. Woodruff 2-5264 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
LUNCHEON 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, St. Em- 
eric’s Auditorium, 1702 W. State St., 
Milwaukee. Send reservations and 
$2.00 by Oct. 29 to Mrs. Ruth Cortell, 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools, Milwaukee 3. Reservations 
limited to 200 


KAPPA DELTA PI BREAKFAST 
Fri., Nov. 7, 7:30 A. M., Wisconsin 
Hotel, Patio Room. $1.00. Reserva- 
tions with Joan Heimann, 3107 N. 
Shepard Ave., Milwaukee 11. Tel. 
Woodruff 4-9974. Speaker: Lanore 
Netzer, Oshkosh. All members in 
state invited 
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LATIN LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:30 P. M., College 
Women’s Club, 1330 N. Prospect 
Ave., Milwaukee. $2.00. Reservations 
with Alfreda Stallman, Carroll Col- 
‘lege, Waukesha. Tel. 2—1734 


LEAGUE OF CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ERS OF WISCONSIN LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Wiscon- 
sin Hotel. $1.85 (tip included). Res- 
ervations with Ethel Molnar, Hotel 
Wisconsin, Suite 326, Milwaukee 3. 
Tel. Marquette 8—4956. Speaker: Her- 
man Weil, Psychologist. Topic: New 
Horizons 


LIBRARY LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Plankinton 
Hotel, Lotus Room. $2.25 (tip in- 
cluded). Reservations with Mrs. 
Ethel Gill, 550—5th Ave., West Bend. 
Tel. 1247-J 


LUTHER COLLEGE LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Y. M. C. A., 
633 N. 4th St. $1.50. Reservations 
with Oliver Sand, Prin., Fratney 
School, Milwaukee 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Hotel 
Pfister, Fern Room. $2.00 (approx.). 
Reservations with Ray H. Pfau, 1533 
W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3. 
Tel. Division 4-1000, Ext. 333. 
Speaker: Herold Hunt, Supt. Schools, 
Chicago 


MILTON COLLEGE ALUMNI GET- 
TOGETHER 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 5:30 P. M., Medford 
Hotel. See bulletin board in lobby of 
Medford for room number . 


MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 

Fri., Nov. 7, 12:30 P. M., City Club, 
756 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 
$2.25. Reservations by Nov. 4 with 
June Carr, 5386 W. Ring St., Mil- 
waukee. Tel. Franklin 2-0846. 
Speaker:: Helen Ross, Chicago. 
Topic: Psychiatric Interpretations of 
the Growth Process 


MISSION HOUSE ALUMNI DINNER 
AND GET-TOGETHER 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 6:30 P. M., Y. M. 
C. A., 6383 N. 4th St., Milwaukee. 
$1.65. Reservations with Paul H. 
Olm, Box 35, Hales Corners, Wiscon- 
sin. Tel. Hales Corners 5-1582. 
Speaker: Pres. Arthur Krueger 


MU BETA SIGMA SORORITY 
LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Towne 
Room, 725 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee. 
Reservations with Kathryn Jonas, 
2040 N. 86th St., Milwaukee 13. Tel. 
Spring 4—6967 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 
ALUMNAE SUPPER 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 5:00 P. M., Kimberly 
Hall. $1.50. Reservations to Inez Rich- 
ards, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee 11 
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New Approved Books 


for elementary and high school libraries 
at Booth No. 148 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY *® BOSTON 








We Would Like to See You at Booth 72-73 
during the W.E.A. Convention 
We Want to Show You the ... New Basic Developmiental Reading Series 
My Health Books, Grades 4-8 
Phonics We Use. Books A~B—C—D-E 
My Word Book Spellers, Grades 1-8 


and our brand new HEALTH texts. 


EARL L. ANDERSON 
E. L. GRABAU 
HILDA CHRISTIANSON 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





Representatives: 








Meet Us at the W. E. A. Convention 

BOOTHS 326-330 

MILWAUKEE & 7, @ 
The Midwest’s Leading Bookseller 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 333 E. Ontario St. 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








Nov. 











GUIDANCE 


McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Company 
BOOTH 158 


CRAFTS 


HOME ECONOMICS 
W.W. McKNIGHT, Jr., Representative 


Market and Center Sts. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


READERS 














You Are Cordially Invited 


to visit our Booth 372-373 and inspect a full line of literature and visual 
aids on cooperatives. 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale 


Milwaukee 9, Wis. — Mason City, Iowa — Minneapolis 13, Minn. 





























Just Published! 


“OH SAY CAN YOU HEAR?” 
MUSIC APPRECIATION BOOK IV 
A Thoroughly Enjoyable Text! 


A Stimulating Introduction to the World’s Finest Music. 
Descriptive Tales, Musical Excerpts and Review Questions. 


“OH SAY CAN YOU HEAR?” 
1 oe ee | Des CC Tee | ai See ey Ley 9 ee a et ene .75 each 
By L. MARGUERITTE HOUSE 
SHOREWOOD SCHOOLS, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
We invite you to see this new series and other important publications 
Booth 22 
MILLS MUSIC, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Visit our laboratory furniture and equipment display 


in Booths 384-385-386 
in the NEW ARENA EXHIBIT HALL 
Convention of Wisconsin Education Association. 


MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Wisconsin Distributor) 











It will pay you to visit 


OSHKOSH PAPER COMPANY 


the home of GLENDARE watermarked School Papers 
and America’s Dairyland Bond paper. 


Section 324 
Renew acquaintances with— 


Walter Turton 
Paul Salzsieder 


H. A. Frick “The Paper Man” 











Everything for Your 
Audio-Visual Program 


from I Source 
See us in Booths 57-58, 65-66 
at Your WEA Meeting in Milwaukee 


PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE Milwaukee 

















Reader's Digest Educational Service, Inc. 


Citizenship and Complete Developmental Reading Programs 


EDUCATIONAL EDITION—32 pp. of reading exercises, Grades 7-12 
READING SKILL BUILDERS—at Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 reading levels 
READING FOR AMERICANS—new citizenship reader, Grades 7-12 


ARTHUR J. CROWLEY 
Director, Educational Staff 


You are cordially invited to call at 
Booth No. 148 for details. 











NORTHLAND COLLEGE ALUMNI 
DINNER 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 6:00 P. M., Y. W. 
C. A., 610 N. Jackson St., Milwau- 
kee. Reservations with Mrs. Dennis 
Schultz, 1221 Michigan Ave., South 
Milwaukee. Tel. South 2-4732 


PHI DELTA KAPPA DINNER Upsilon 
Field Chapter 
Thurs., 6:00 P. M., Y. M. C. A., 633 
N. 4th St. Speaker: G. E. Watson, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 


PI THETA ALPHA SORORITY 
LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 7, 12:30 P. M., Plankinton 
Hotel, Club Room. $2.30. Reserva- 
tions with Arles Volkmann, 1236 N. 
18th St., Milwaukee. Tel. Division 
4-3139 


RIPON ALUMNI OPEN HOUSE AND 
DINNER 


Thurs., Nov. 6, Plankinton Hotel. 
Open House, 4:00 P. M., Dinner 6:30 
gee. 


RURAL-URBAN SCHOOLS ASSO- 
CIATION MEETING 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 5:00 P. M., Y. M. 
C. A., 683 N. 4th St. 


SIGHT SAVING TEACHERS GET 
ACQUAINTED LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 7, 12:15 P. M. Hotel 
Schroeder, Parlor H. $2.25. Reserva- 
tions with Mrs. Esther Dawley, 513 
Strongs Ave., Stevens Point. Speaker 
to be selected 


SIGMA, SIGMA, SIGMA REUNION 
DINNER 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 6:00 P. M., Plankin- 
ton Hotel. Send $3.00 and reservation 
to Mrs. M. E. Reamer, 3067 N. 61st 
St., Milwaukee by Nov. 3 


STOUT INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
DINNER 

Thurs., Nov. 6, 6:30 P. M., Boulevard 
Inn, Ranch Room, 43800 West Lloyd 
St., Milwaukee. $3.00. Reservations 
with Frank L. Dummann, 191 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 2. Tel. Broad- 
way 6—4538. Cars will make pick-ups 
on the 5th Street Entrance of the 
Schroeder Hotel from 5:00 to 6:00 
P.M: 


TEACHER PLACEMENT DIREC- 
TORS DINNER 
Thurs., Nov. 6. Place and hour to be 
named later. Chairman: Forrest L. 
Harker, 1140 State Office Building, 
Madison 2. Tel. 6—4411, Ext. 461 


THETA SIGMA UPSILON 
LUNCHEON 

Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Wisconsin 
Hotel, Room 255. $2.00. Reservations 
before Nov. 3 with Mrs. C. W. Dralle, 
Jr., 5201 W. Lisbon Ave., Milwaukee 
10. Tel. Hilltop 2-8647. Specify meat 
or fish 
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TREES FOR TOMORROW 
LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 11:45 A. M., Hotel 
Wisconsin, Colonial Room. $2.25. 
‘Reservations with Doris A. Dohms, 
Cambridge, Wis. 


WISCONSIN ART EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION LUNCHEON AND 
GET-TOGETHER 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Hotel 
Pfister. (Room to be announced 
later) Send $2.25 with reservation to 
Wilfred L. Veenendaal, 1819 North 
Seventh St., Sheboygan, Wis. Tel. 
4705 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
LUNCHEON 


Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Schroeder 
Hotel, East Room. $2.50. Reserva- 
tions with Clara L. Johnson, Room 
326, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
Tel. Marquette 8-4956. This is Our 
Challenge—May Roach, Assistant 
Director of Rural Education, Wis- 
consin State College, Stevens Point 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND RECREATION 
LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:30 P. M., Kenwood 
Methodist Church, 2319 E. Kenwood 
Blvd., Milwaukee. $1.75. Reservations 
with Fern G. Ehlers, Milwaukee State 
College, Milwaukee 11 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
LUNCHEON 


Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Hotel 
Schroeder, Pere Marquette Room. 
$2.25. Reservations with Mrs. Cora C. 
Scanlon, 3061 North Downer Ave., 
Milwaukee 11. Tel. Woodruff 2—2410 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Y. M. 
C. A., 633 N. 4th St., Room 203. 
$1.35. Reservations with R. G. Cham- 
berlin, Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee. Tel. Franklin 2—2467 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:30 P. M., Schroe- | 
der Hotel, Empire Room. $2.00. Tick- | 


ets for luncheon available at Madison 
Vocational Schools or from C. D. 
Rejahl, Secretary, 211 N. Carroll St., 
Madison 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL AND VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE 
LUNCHEON 


Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Wisconsin 
Hotel. Guidance in Our Educational 
Planning—G. E. Watson, Supt. Dept. 
of Public Instruction 
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THE TIME: November 6, 7, 8 
THE PLACE: Booths 17, 18, 19 


THE GUESTS: All who attend the WEA convention 
at Milwaukee 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Representative: HARVEY HANLON 














GORDON R. RUSH & ASSOCIATES 


REX-O-GRAPH DUPLICATORS 
2227 So. Muskego Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 15, WISCONSIN 


WORK BOOKS—TEX-RITE MARKING PENS 


Space No. 56 Mechanics Hall and No. 376 Arena Exhibit Hall 














Summy Wusic Qo. 


400 East Wells Street Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


MArquette 8-2282 
: of all Publishers 
Wus aC st a Binds 


FAST MAIL ORDER SERVICE 











You are invited to 
BOOTHS No. 131 and 146 


to see our instructional programs, all planned and written to meet the needs 
of children today—in reading, arithmetic, spelling, geography and history, 
literature, science, and music. 


Ronald ]. Layde—-Representative in Wisconsin 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street Chicago 16, Illinois 














apparatus to fit the experiment 





As always, we look with pleasure to those rare days in November when 
we shall again see our good friends at the W.E.A. Convention. 


Reuben W. Mauth 


Columbus, Wisconsin 
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Enjoy the NEW UNDERWOOD 
+ Rhythm Touch Deluxe! 


You'll be amazed at how quickly you develop speed on 
the accurate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest 
Underwood. The typing action is so smooth, quick and 
responsive . . . words simply flow on paper. Visit our 
Booth Nos. 67 and 68 to see and try this marvelous 
new Underwood typewriter. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
626 North Broadway Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Sales and Service Everywhere 











New Books at Booth 130 


See our exhibit at Booth 130 for outstanding texts in social studies, 
physics, chemistry, algebra, geometry, general mathematics, biology, 
health, and other subjects. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC.—NEW YORK 3 


Wisconsin Representative: W. L. Kraus, Whitewater 











Webster Publishing Company 


Cordially invites you to visit its display of textbooks and other 
instructional supplies at the W.E.A. Convention. 


NOVEMBER 6-7-8 BOOTH B-5 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 











Wisconsin’s Largest and 
Finest Sporting 
Goods Co. 


WHOLESALE ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


29 West Main Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Phone 6—5578 





Come See Us at Booth 381 














The Use of Industry Aids in Schools 


See it! You'll want it! 
Inquire 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association 


Booth No. 380 











WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS 
LUNCHEON 


Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Schroeder 
Hotel, Crystal Ballroom. $2.25. Res- 
ervations with check payable to Mrs. 
Robert Schumacher, 3281 N. 49th St., 
Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov, ’6,.12:30 2. M...:Y¥. W. 
C. A., 610 N. Jackson. $1.60,.Reser- 
vations with Sister Mary Felice, 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, by 
Oct. 31 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES. LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Elks’ 
Club, Marine Dining Room, 910 E. 
Wisconsin Ave. $2.00. Reservations 
with Maurine Miller, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, Milwaukee. Tel. 
Marquette 8—1550 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 11:45 A. M., Hotel 
Schroeder, East Room. $2.00. Reser- 
vations with J. Merle Todd, 19 
Franklin Ave., Oshkosh 


WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS OPEN 
HOUSE Fox River Valley Council 
and Milwaukee 


Wed., Nov. 5, 7:00 P. M. to 8:15 
P. M., Hotel Schroeder Club Rooms. 
Classroom teachers’ caucus at 8:15 
Pm. 


WISCONSIN ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Crystal Ballroom. $2.25. 
Reservations with Willard Menzel, 
Blaire School, Waukesha, Wis. Tel. 
Waukesha 7153 


WISCONSIN GEOGRAPHY TEACH- 
ERS LUNCHEON 


Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Lakota’s 
Restaurant, Corner Wisconsin Ave- 
nue and 6th St., Milwaukee. $1.25. 
Reservations with Ruth Stoveken, 
Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. 
Tel. Woodruff 4-0995 


WISCONSIN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Elks’ Club, 
Marine Dining Room. $2.25. Reserva- 
tions with Martha Holm, 231 West 
Michigan St., Milwaukee. No phone 
reservations, Cash must accompany 
reservations 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL MUSIC ASSO- 
CIATION LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 7, 12:00 Noon, Medford 
Hotel. $1.65. Reservations with Pa- 
tricia M. Reilly, 1705—28th St., Two 
Rivers. Tel. 21961 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL SECRETARIES 
ASSN. LUNCHEON 
Fri., Nov. 7, 12:30 P. M., Wisconsin 
Hotel, Circus Room. $2.25. Reserva- 
. tions with Betty Zimmerman, 1538 
N. 58th St., Milwaukee 8 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
LUNCHEON 

Fri., Nov. 7, 12:15 P. M., Pfister Ho- 
tel, Mezzanine. $2.25. Reservations 
with Mary Jane Ryan, Washington 
High School, 2525 N. Sherman Blvd., 
Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN SPEECH CORRECTION 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 12:00 Noon, Schroe- | 


der Hotel, Pere Marquette Room. 
$2.00. Reservations with Phyllis A. 
Peterson, 150—5th St., South, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. Tel. 1247-J by 
Oct. 29 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
LUNCHEONS 


EAU CLAIRE ALUMNI RECEPTION 


Thurs., Nov. 6, 3:30 to 5:30 P. M., 
Schroeder Hotel, Parlors B and C 


LA CROSSE ALUMNI REUNION 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 9:00 to 10:30 P. M., 
Antlers Hotel, Mirror Room 


MILWAUKEE ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION HOMECOMING 
LUNCHEON 

Sat., Nov. 8, 12:00 Noon, Student 
Union. $2.00. Speaker: Herbert J. 
Steffes. Paid reservations by Nov. 1 
with Anthony Ingrelli, Wisconsin 
State College, 3203 N. Downer Ave., 
Milwaukee 11 


PLATTEVILLE ALUMNI GET- 
TOGETHER 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 3:00 P. M. to 5:00 
P. M., Schroeder Hotel, East Room. 
Chairman: Milton Longhorn, Wiscon- 
sin State College of Platteville. Tel. 
7930 


RIVER FALLS ALUMNI RECEPTION 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 3:30 P. M., Parlor D 


STEVENS POINT ALUMNI RE- 
UNION 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 3:30-5:30 P. M., Ho- 
tel Schroeder, South Room. Refresh- 
ments will be served 


SUPERIOR ALUMNI COFFEE HOUR 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 3:30 P. M., Schroeder 
Hotel, Pere Marquette Room. Free. 
Reservations with Thorpe M. Lang- 
ley, Wisconsin State College, Supe- 
rior 


WHITEWATER ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 
Thurs., Nov. 6, 11:45 A. M., Wiscon- 
sin Hotel, Circus Room. $2.00. Reser- 
vations and payment in advance with 
Florence Goodhue, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater. Tel. 352—J 
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Welcome, Alumni of 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE 
Meet your alumni friends and faculty members at 
BOOTH +396 
in the arena basement exhibitors room. 
J. MARTIN KLOTSCHE, President 














WISCONSIN STATE PRISON 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIES 
All steel—classroom furniture—welded throughout—also wooden 
classroom furniture. 
Teacher’s desks—typewriting tables, etc.—steel or wood. 


Paints and enamels—interior and exterior. School signs that meet 
state law requirements. 


Books and magazines bound and rebound. 
BOOTHS 8 AND 9, NORTH WALL 








Welcome—Wisconsin Educators 


You are cordially invited to visit Booth No. 48 and examine the 
New 1952 Edition of 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Up to date from cover to cover. New printing plates throughout since the 
war. Not just a revision. Extra services for teachers. 
JOHN C. HUPP, Division Manager 


Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee 











See the increasingly popular 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


By Clark—Junge—Moser—Smith 


Pupils’ books for grades 3 to 8. 
New Number Books for grades 1 and 2. 


Visit Booth No. 118 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 James W. Farrey, Representative 


























SEE THE NEW 
CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 
with 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


and 


CURSIVE WRITING FOR UPPER GRADES 
BOOTH 357 


““THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 











HEN 

wrote the Chambered Nau- 
tilus, closing with the ringing 
lines of the last stanza 


the poet, Holmes, 


Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my Soul 


teachers were expected to direct 
their energies and minds to the 
understanding and interpretation 
of metaphorical buildings. To- 
day’s teacher, while not neglect- 
ing poetic visions of architecture, 
lends a hand, in more than a fig- 
urative sense, to the planning of 
buildings and classrooms in 
which he will teach. 

He cannot afford to do less. 
Why? Next to the actual shortage 
of classroom teachers, how to get 
satisfactory buildings to house 
school children is the nation’s 
number one educational problem. 
Your state department recently 
made a survey of Wisconsin’s 
school building situation. In part 
they found that: 

1. 57% of all buildings housing 40% 
of the pupils were more than 50 
years old 

2.13% housing 23% of the pupils 
were 31-50 years old 

3.9% housing 16% of the pupils 
were 21-30 years old 

4. 4% housing 8% of the pupils were 

11-20 years old 
5. 17% housing 13% of the pupils 

were less than 11 years old 


Substandard Buildings 

These figures should not be in- 
terpreted merely as indices of 
general building condition be- 
cause of age. They point out how 
far the buildings come from meet- 
ing the educational environment 
suitable for a modern enriched 
program. And one needs to be re- 
minded that as many as 55,529 
children in Wisconsin are housed 
in two, three, and four story com- 
bustible buildings, a constant 
threat to the safety and well be- 
ing of these Wisconsin boys and 





We are indebted to the School Build- 
ing Service for contributing material 
for this article. 
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CAPITOL COMMENT 


News and Views of the Department of Public Instruction 


School Building Challenges Teachers 


girls. Classrooms are overcrowded 
and many children find them- 
selves in substandard buildings 
not even designed for school pur- 
poses. 

At this point it may be well to 
remind the reader that though 
the school building situation is 
not satisfactory in Wisconsin, it 
is no worse than many other 
states and better than some. 

We have mentioned the need 
for interest and effort of teachers 
to get more space to house school 
children. The teachers will have 
to exert influence along with par- 
ents and other taxpayers to get 
space. But teachers have an even 
more important job—one in 
which they alone can qualify. 
They need to enter into the pre- 
liminary planning of new school 
buildings and particularly, new 
classrooms. 


Lack of Planning 


A visit to some of the school 
buildings in Wisconsin reveals 
serious oversights and lack of 
preliminary planning. Gymnasi- 
ums have been put next to class- 
rooms; active physical education 
had to be discontinued while the 
classrooms were in use. Some 


classrooms have large expanses 
of glass on three sides of the 
room; all the children’s desks 
must face the front of the room. 
In some schools room heaters are 
placed next to exits, in others 
children have to pass thru boiler 
rooms to get from one part of the 
building to another. Large expen- 
sive wardrobes are installed in 
classrooms, but a sink, a work 
cabinet, storage space or library 
shelving have been omitted. 

Surely, teachers who have to 
work in these classrooms day in 
and day out could have helped 
avoid these oversights had they 
shown interest and been con- 
sulted. 

How can the teacher fit into a 
modern school building program? 
Here is one way. 


Teachers Consulted 

When the need for building or 
expansion is recognized the school 
administrator consults with 
teachers, asking for educational 
specifications for the classroom 
or teaching station. Teachers 
would be represented in meetings 
which include also the architect, 
school administrators, school 


board, and possibly lay commit- 
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Today’s teacher ... lends a hand... to the planning of buildings and classrooms. 
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tees such as building, finance, 
and education. After these meet- 
ings the architect prepares tenta- 
tive plans embodying preliminary 
suggestions. The teacher as well 
as Others may have a chance to 
criticize these plans, remember- 
ing always the need for keeping 
these criticisms practical and 
within the possibilities of the 
limits of the building program. 
After many discussions and some 
compromises, working drawings 
are made, plans and _ specifica- 
tions are advertised for bids, and 
construction begins. 


Here are some specific things 
to which the teacher should ad- 
dress himself in school planning 
and building. 


1. How much floor space is neces- 
sary to house the modern educa- 
tional program, present and fu- 
ture? The teacher will calculate 
the number of square feet of floor 
space needed for seating, for 
activity area, for library area, for 
space for dressing and for storage 
space. 

2, How many feet of chalkboard are 
needed? What should the color 
and kind of surface be? Where 
shou'd the chalkboard be located 
in the room? 

3. How much bulletin board space is 
needed and at what height should 
it be located? 

4, Where should the door be located 
—at the front, rear, or at the cen- 
ter of the corridor wall? 

. What kind of windows are best— 
glass block, clear glass, vthers? 
6. What kind of darkening devices 
are best for visual aids and other 

purposes? 

7. What kind of heating should be 
installed—hot air, unit ventilator 
or radiation panels? 

8. What kind of electrical outlets 
should be supplied and where 
should these be located? 


or 


After the classroom architec- 
ture is planned, the teacher will 
need to study the kind of equip- 
ment needed in relation to room 
architecture and in relation to the 
educational program contem- 
plated. 

Yes, the modern teacher like 
the modern housewife needs to be 
practical. Like the housewife who 
cannot afford to overlook any- 
thing important to the well being 
cf the family, the teacher must 
think thru his role as an educa- 
tional consultant on school build- 
ing, planning, and utilization in 
order to do justice to his pupils. 
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SVE School Master 


LOWEST PRICED® 
300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
Dual Purpose 
Projector 


in the World! 







*Less than 
$70.00! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information .. . or write to the 








SOCIETY FOR 


Created by SVE. . . makers of A Business Corporation 


internationally famous Instructor and 


Skyline projectors. Dept. ST-3 








School Master VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 











Four Good Keeasons Why You 
Should Visit Booth 151 


In the New 1952 WINSTON ARITHMETICS, 
put into action. Books are ready now for Grades 1-8 with complete 


ARITHMETIC “built-in” programs for slow learners, average learners, and fast learners. 
The master Arithmetic authors of the past 25 years (authors of four previous outstanding 
series), Brueckner, Merton, and Grossnickle, have fashioned the only Complete Arithmetic 
Program which makes the meaning theory easy to teach and easy to learn. 


the meaning theory is 


OUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES, including: 
United States and Canada, Neighbors Across the Seas, and Neighbors 
in Latin America by J. Russell Smith, Norman Carls, Frank Sorenson, 
and Margery Howarth are Geographies with a social studies setting— 


GEOGRAPHY not geographical readers. 


Corresponding Social Studies books for Grades 4, 5, and 6 are now available. 


SCIENCE kettle, string, etc., are the “at your fingertips” tools for teaching the 
Winston Elementary Science Series. 


INTERPRETING SCIENCE for junior high schools, a favorit® for many years, has 
been revised to keep pace with the latest scientific developments. 


Neighbors in the 


With UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES, Grades 1-6, special or 
fancy laboratory equipment is not required. Coat hangers, pins, a tea 


See four new Series of Library Books: 


aaa BOOKS 


ND OF THE FREE SERIES 
WINSTON SCIENCE FICTION SERIES 


WINSTON ADVENTURK# BOOK SERIES 
WINSTON PIXIE BOOK SERIES 


sold at liberal library discounts. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Represented in Wisconsin by 
A. L. Landis, 254 South Prairie Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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NEWS and VIEWS 
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Happy Teachers in Hawaii 


ECENTLY we received a newsy letter from 

two good friends in Hawaii, a teaching couple. 
Both had formerly taught in the States, she in 
Wisconsin. True to Islands’ tradition, they met 
there, married, and have taught in Hawaii con- 
tinuously. 

In the friendly, folksy narrative relayed in let- 
ters of this sort they described the complete re- 
modelling of their home during the summer. The 
dwelling was run down and needed overall renova- 
tion. After a long wait a carpenter crew arrived 
and gave the exterior and interior of the house a 
thoro face-lifting. Later the painters went to work 
and the result was a beautiful home. The story thus 
far is common, nothing new, and it’s going on 
every day. The surprise element in the house re- 
fresher is that the government paid the bill. It is 
Hawaii’s way, according to our friends’ explana- 
tion, of “keeping teachers and principals happy 
though teaching.” 

We hasten to inject that we have no intention of 
advocating such governmental generosity. It is the 
way the people in the land of beauty and romance 
do things. What we do admire is their attitude 
toward the teaching profession. If they have a 
shortage of teachers it must stem from causes other 
than indifference to educational welfare or morale. 

By way of contrast, the day the letter came from 
Alohaland, a rural teacher voiced to us a grievance 
about sick leave denied by her board. Perhaps the 
arguments were not all on the side of the teacher— 
a borderline case—but in these times when good 
jobs go begging for lack of qualified applicants it 
would be good business for the children to concede 
a bit, to grant a little more than the contract speci- 
fies. Quibbling about trivia irritates. After all, 


teachers are continually asked to accept additional 
duties and assume those extra tasks which show up 
in daily work. 


A program of teacher recruitment by joint effort 
of teacher education institutions, the Department 
of Public Instruction, and the WEA is under way 
to meet swelling enrolments. It is dispiriting to find 
some boards working in the opposite direction by 
hair-splitting in dealings with their staffs. 


The instances which apply are too numerous to 
mention. It would be an encouraging trend if all 
boards took a broad view when opportunities arise. 
Teachers would get a big lift if they were ungrudg- 
ingly given occasional time off for inservice growth 
to attend association committee meetings and 
workshops. The same holds for cooperative effort 
toward professional advancement. In the long run 
the benefits accrue to the school. It is saddening to 
sit in at a board meeting and hear members pan 
teacher representatives. Fortunately the latter oc- 
currence is rare and the vast majority of school 
administrations meet teachers in an atmosphere 
of friendship and cordiality. We were encouraged 
last year when many boards granted leaves to 
attend those public relations institutes. They saw 
the value to their schools and may their tribe in- 
crease. Good things advertise themselves. Likewise, 
stubborn reluctance to do the fair and sensible 
thing has a way of getting around. Liberal policies 
affecting teacher-board relationships will contrib- 
ute to mutual confidence. 

Hawaii, a territory way out in the Pacific, ex- 
hibits an expression of feeling toward its educa- 
tional personnel which, if copied, would bolster the 
profession. 





Statewide Workshop a Success 


NE of the most enthusiastic and serious con- 

ferences of locals presidents this observer has 
ever seen took place at Stevens Point State College 
September 5 and 6. Officers of local associations, 
WEA Executive Committee, and chairmen of com- 
mittees from thruout the state applauded the State 
Superintendent’s splendid address on professional 
objectives. There were brief reports from commit- 
tees. Senator Neale and Assemblyman Clark spoke 
on educational legislation. They divided into two 
groups to exchange ideas on salary schedules and 
were reluctant to adjourn. Robert Schacht of the 


Extension Division kept them on their toes on pro- 
grams and group participation. A premier showing 
of “What Greater Gift’ was enjoyed. It was a 
variety program. 

Lyle Ashby of NEA came for the entire program 
and participated in numerous phases with his in- 
exhaustible fund of information. Incidentally, NEA 
paid for half the cost of the workshop. Chalk it up 
for NEA. 

Those in attendance stayed at the college dorms 
and had meals there too, an accommodation by the 
college which is greatly appreciated. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


OCTOBER 1952 


Organized 1853 





WSAA Gives Special 
Recognition to Men 
With Long Service 


Supt. G. E. Watson Presents 
Certificates at Madison 








At a dinner meeting of the 
Wisconsin School Admin- 
istrators Association in Mad- 
ison, September 24, the or- 
ganization recognized long 
service in administration by 
granting appropriate certifi- 
cates to 40 men who had 25 
or more years. The presenta- 
tions were made by Supt. 
George E. Watson. Supt. 
Jenson of Shorewood pre- 
sided at the meeting. N. P. 
Cupery of Shawano was 
elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee to succeed George 
O’Brien of Two Rivers who 
is now with Hamilton Mfg. 
Co. 





Schoolmasters to Give 
Scholarship Award 


The Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin Schoolmasters Club has 
created the Callahan—Brewer 
Award in Elementary Edu- 
cation, a $100 scholarship to 
be presented to a Wisconsin 
high school senior enrolling 
in a four year elementary 
teacher education course at 
an accredited teacher educa- 
tion institution of his own 
choice. 


Club’s Encouragement 

The creation of this award 
by the Club initiates a policy 
of recognizing the contribu- 
tions of the founders of its 
organization for their life- 
long contributions to the 
teaching profession. The 
scholarship is in honor of 
John Callahan who has a 
background of 64 years in 
the schools of Wisconsin 
which includes 28 years as 
state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and C. J. 
Brewer, for many years di- 
rector of teacher training at 
Wisconsin State College, Eau 
Claire. The first recipient of 
the award is Jenny Sue Gar- 
nett of River Falls. 

The scholarship is the 
Club’s encouragement and 
contribution to help fill the 
ranks of elementary teachers 
in which there is such a short 
supply. 





AMERICAN 








County Superintendents 
Elect Clifford Barnard 


Clifford Barnard of Port- 
age, county superintendent 
of Columbia County, was 
elected president of the Wis- 
consin County Superintend- 
ents Association to succeed 
Margaret A. Diehl of Keno- 
sha at the annual meeting of 
the group in Madison, Sept. 
24. Other officers chosen for 
the following year include 
L. R. Bune of Balsam Lake, 
Polk County, vice president; 


and Matt Knedle of Wiscon- | 
sin Rapids, Wood County, | 


secretary-treasurer. 
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Wisconsin Citizens Urge Development 
Of Educational Television Service 


Arithmetic Workshop _ State Must Make Policy 
3 |Decision by June 1953 
Planned for Milwaukee 


The Wisconsin State Col- | a ‘for Ed enero ra 
lege at Milwaukee will hold |e tor “ducational *cle- 
an institute for the teaching | '10" organized in Madison 
of arithmetic, Friday, Oct. 24. a —— By ie — = 
The general theme for the} peer ee be ~ er 
meeting will be “Teaching of | cational television service for 
Arithmetic in Elementary the state. Charter members 
Schools,” and the principal of the organization included 
speaker will be Charlotte |“? nbn “letagapeaece-tie citi ~ 
| Sange of Wayne Univossiiy, | education, agriculture, labor, 


lanes tin’ tee Chlatl business, welfare, and reli- 


Public Schools and contribu- Kons ee 
tor to the Fiftieth Yearbook pre png te ie 
of the National Society for | : 

“ : | channels recently assigned by 
the Study of Education ©" the Federal Communications 
the Teaching of Arithmetic. |Commission for non-commer- 

Miss Junge will speak at) ¢ia) educational use in Wis- 
the opening session in the | consin Hi yeetmmendel « 
< -. : : 
pepe, Hey 9:00 o’clock on [television pattern, similar to 
the subject, “General Princi- | tne aieie eadia oatieahs iy 


ples Underlying the Teach- | . . : 
jing of Elementary Arith- der the State Radio Council. 


metic.” The balance of the | Channels Reserved 
day wiil be devoted to ques-| The group adopted a reso- 
tions and answers and will|lution declaring that, since 
close with the presentation of |the state broadcasting serv- 
a film summarizing the day’s | ice has already demonstrated 
discussion. |its ability to provide out- 
All persons interested are|standing radio programs in 
| invited to attend the sessions. | 























(Turn to page 53) 
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The famous Purdue University Glee Club will provide the 
evening program for the WEA convention, Thursday, Nov. 6. 
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You Are Cordially Invited to Visit Booth No. 147 
at the Milwaukee Meeting 


of 
The Wisconsin State Teachers Association 
November 6-7-8. 


COMPLETELY NEW BOOKS 


and series of books in these fields: 
Language Geography 
Supplementary Readers for Grades 4, 5, 6. 
Phonics Books 


World History 


Primary Numbers 
Citizenship 
Junior High School Science, 7, 8, 9. 


Attractive Formats, Open Page, Lavish Color 


ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 
2231 South Park Way, Chicago 16 


S. D. Cotter, Representative 











Hott MEDFORD 


Ernst Clarenbach Systems 
. in the center of business 
and shopping in downtown 
Milwaukee. 
The Medford is the Hotel where 
the guest becomes an individ- 
val, not a number. 
Opposite Bus and 

Rail Depots. 
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Supervising Teachers 
Choose Alyce Giese 





Alyce Giese, supervising 
teacher in Dodge County, was 
named president of the Wis- 
consin County Supervising 
Teachers Association at the 
annual meeting in Madison, 
Sept. 24. She succeeds Irene 
M. Kronenwetter of Wausau. 
Robert Johnson of St. Croix 
was elected vice president, 
and Robert C. Van Raalte of 
Waupaca, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Best U. S. Pupils Enter 
Industry Say British 


Efficiency of United States 
industrial operatives may be 
based on the fact that in this 
country “many, perhaps 
most, of the best pupils in 
the high schools enter in- 
dustry,” whereas in the 
United Kingdom “most of 
our best pupils enter the 
professions.” So reports a 
group of 12 British experts 
who visited the United 
States under the technical 
assistance program of the 
Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration a year ago. 








American Methods 


The teaching methods of 
American schools “are in ac- 
cordance with the American 
faith in individualism—the 
material is there if you want 
it; how you progress de- 
pends on yourself,” the re- 
port says. It is also men- 


tioned, however, “that for 
good average results two 
essential prerequisites are 


skillful supervision and hard 
work by the individual pupil. 
These conditions did not 
always seem to be fulfilled.” 

In a word of praise for 
teacher education the report 
continues: “So far as teacher 
training is concerned, the 
system which is_ being 
evolved seems sound. To in- 
sist on teachers having a 
course in methods is a wise 
policy and one which might 
well be adapted in the 
United Kingdom in technical 
education.” 


Inservice Training 

Also praised is “the readi- 
ness of the teacher training 
colleges to take the courses 
to the teachers and to pro- 
vide a _ variety of short 
courses or ‘conferences’ on 
such subjects as the prepa- 
ration of assignment sheets, 
visual and other teaching 
aids, job analysis—the break- 





ing down and sequence of 
the operations from the 
teaching point of view.” 





Nation's Most Talented 
Children Are Neglected 


The “nation’s greatest 
asset”, our gifted or talented. 
children, are being neglected 
by American public schools, 
declared Paul Witty, North- 
western University professor 
of education in a speech be- 
fore the American Education 
Research Association re- 
cently. “From 1920 to 1940,. 
scarcely a beginning was 
made in recognizing and pro- 
viding for especially bright. 
pupils thruout our school sys- 
tem,” he declared. 

Emphasizing that lack of 
special training wastes the 
time and ability of superior 
students, Dr. Witty recom- 
mended “enrichment”  pro- 
grams in the schools for util- 
izing greater capacities of 
some children. He cited re- 
search studies which show 
that many exception young- 
sters can learn required sub- 
ject matter in less than half 
the average time required, 
and so should be given spe- 
cial assignments to be per- 
formed in their extra time. 

The Northwestern profes- 
sor pointed out that separate 
classes for gifted students 
rarely are established in 
large cities, but in smaller 
communities it is impossible 
to develop them. He urged 
that teachers ‘devise their 
own methods for special 
training, giving more ad- 
vanced assignments in read- 
ing, composition, speech and 
in the arts. 

He also suggested that a 
“moderate amount” of grade- 
skipping is desirable as a 
means of utilizing the full 
abilities of exceptional stu- 
dents. 


Social Studies Teachers 
To Meet in Dallas 


The Thirty-second Annual 
Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social 
Studies, a department of the 
NEA, will meet this year in 
Dallas, Texas, Nov. 27-29. 
Convention theme is, “Some 
Persistent Problems in Amer- 
ican Life and Social Educa- 
tion.” 

Stanley Andrews, admin- 
istrator in the State Depart- 
ment, will give one of the 
major addresses on the sub- 
ject, “Point 4 and the Teach- 
ing of Social Studies.” 
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Integrated Liberal 
Studies Attracts 318 


Integrated Liberal Studies 
(ILS) has attracted 318 Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin students 
for the fall semester, Robert 
‘C. Pooley, department chair- 
man, announced recently. 
The general education pro- 
‘gram for freshmen and soph- 
omores, organized as a de- 
partment within the College 


of Letters and Science, was 
started in 1948. 


Of the total enrolled, 189 
are freshmen and 129 are 
sophomores. A year ago 240 
freshmen and 115 _ sopho- 
mores registered for this 
planned pattern of courses. 





Outsiders Interested 
Eighty-six of the 318 come 
from outside Wisconsin. Can- 
ada, Peru, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and 19 states are rep- 
resented. 


All ILS students take a 
‘single program of studies in 
which the humanities, social 
studies, and science are 
closely related to each other. 
Courses are taught by regu- 
lar staff members of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. 





TELEVISION SERVICE 


(Continued from page 51) 


the public interest, educa- 
tional television of a similar 
character should also be de- 
veloped for the state. 





Twelve television channels, 
blanketing the state, will be 
reserved for educaticnal pur- 
poses for one year by the| 
FCC. It was emphasized that | 
the decision as to the State’s | 
position in the television field 
must be made by June 1953 
or otherwise the channels not 
applied for by that time will 
be assigned to commercial 
broadcasters. The committee 
will seek legislative support 
for construction of a state 
television system utilizing 
these channels. 


Service to All 

Farm representatives on 
the committee said that tele- 
vision programs, especially 
educational programs, are | 
not likely to reach remote | 
areas of the state unless | 
there is a state TV service. | 
They expressed doubt that | 
commercial interests would | 
find it profitable to establish | 
stations in less populous} 
areas. 

The resolution adopted by 























Swanton, Madison, chair-;du Lac, second vice chair- 









































the group declares: “Where- 
as, television in its present|man; Ben M. Feinberg, Mil-|man; Mrs. Fred Risser, Mad- 
formative state holds great |waukee, first vice chairman; |ison, secretary; Mrs. E. F, 
promise as a medium for|Mrs. Joseph T. Huber, Fond | Dietz, Madison, treasurer. 
education and public service, its 
and whereas the federal gov- 
ernment has reserved for non- 2 
commercial educational use A ( L W k 
in Wisconsin certain valuable onven Zon Ce. 
television broadcasting chan- e / 
nels, and whereas the state F th I] Thrill 
; : a 
of Wisconsin has demon- 00 a | 
strated thru the state broad- 
casting service its outstand- TY 
ing use of radio, its sincerity MARQUETTE UNIVERSI 
of purpose and ability to use ‘en, 
the newer electronic aids to | 
education, be it resolved that 
the Wisconsin Citizens’ Com- MIAMI UNIVERSITY (OHIO) 
mittee for Educational Tele- - 
vision with its affiliated or- See the Hilltoppers Battle 
ganization take necessary the Redskins! 
and prompt action toward 
the development of these e 
television facilities in the 
public interest.” 
ti ie MARQUETTE STADIUM 
Similar resolutions urging Milwaukee 
educational television in FRIDAY, NOV. 7, 8 P.M. 
Wisconsin have already been 
adopted by the Wisconsin Reserved Seat Tickets $3.00 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Wisconsin Branch 
of American Association of t 
University Women, the Wis- 
consin Association for better ORDER NOW: 
Radio-Television, and the 
North Wisconsin-Lake Supe- Marquette Ticket Office 
rior Education Association. 1533 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
The committee urged other 
interested organizations to MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
affiliate. Officers elected by 
the group are: Milo K.| 
0. 
4 
Be sure to attend the State Teachers Convention on November 6-7-8 wee and this 
year travel there and back in relaxed comfort and safety aboard a North Western ‘400 
Streamliner. 
Make up a party and keep the crowd together. Your local North Western ticket agent 
will be glad to make all arrangements for you. 
CONVENIENT “400” SCHEDULE 
SOUTHBOUND __. gNORTHBOUND) 
Valley Peninsula Flambeau Twin Cities Twin Cities I cau Peninsu norelan 
“400” “400” “400” “400” “400 “400 400 400 
9:40 am Ly. Marinette Ar : 9:28 pm 
. 10:04 am Lv Oconto Ar ; 9:02 pm 
7:00am 11:00am 4:55pm Ly. Green Bay Ar 3:20 pm 8:20 pm 10:00 pm 
7:29 am Via 5:25 pm Lv Appleton Ar Via 7:47 pm ‘Via 
} 7:40am Sheboy- 5:36pm Lv Neenah-Menasha Ar Sheboy- 7:32 pm Sheboy- 
7:56 am gan 5:52 pm Lv Oshkosh Ar gan 7 15 pm gan 
{£8:15 am 6:13 pm Ly Fond du Lac ee 6:53 pm 
1:53 pm_ Lv. Eau Claire Ar. = 7:50 pm 
2:31pm Lv.. Merrillan Ar 7:05 pm 
3:07 pm Ly. Wyeville___ Ar 
3:39 pm Lv. Adams___. Ar. 6:08 pm E a2 a 
9:20am 1:10pm 7:30pm 5:25pm Ar. Milwaukee Ly. 4:20pm 1:05pm 5:40pm 7:50pm 
For complete information on train schedules, fares, etc. from your home station to Milwaukee, consult 


CHICAGO and NORTH WESTERN SYSTEM 


your local North Western ticket agent 





| PIONEER RAILROAD OF CHICAGO AND THE WEST—SINCE 1848 
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"Latch on to our new sia for Fall!” 


Fresh, new approach to fall . . . our smart Elsa K Easi-Gait 


will walk off with style honors this season .. . closed heel, 
open toe, perforated vamp—newer than new is the clever latch 
strap and a walking heel that'll put wings on your feet! 
Black, red or brown polished calf, sizes to 10, 16 95 


wittths: AAAA (6B. nentmween ates Sake een 
17.95 


Sizes 10% and 11 
135 W. Wisconsin Ave. Plankinton Bldg. 


Also MADISON and OSHKOSH 











WASCD Elects Erickson 
President for 1952-53 


Annabelle Erickson of Eau 
Claire was chosen president 
of the Wisconsin Association 











for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development at a meet- 
ing in Madison, Sept. 25. 
Other officers named for the 
year were Dorothy Shultis, 
Reedsburg, first vice presi- 
dent; Irene Kronenwetter, 
Wausau, second vice presi- 
dent; Fred Overman, Wau- 
kesha, secretary; and Lillian 
Leyson, Merrill, treasurer. 

Highlight of the evening 
program of the association 
was an address by Jane 
Franseth, specialist from the 
U. S. Office of Education, on 
the subject, “Where Do We 
Go from Here?” 


FTA Holds First State 
Convention, Green Bay 








The first statewide conven- 


{tion of the Future Teacher 


of America Clubs, which have 
been recently founded in 
high schools of Wisconsin, 
was held at West High 
School in Green Bay, Oct. 
38-4. Brodhead, Winneconne, 
West Bend, and West Green 
Bay high schools, four high 
schools where clubs have 
been organized, were repre- 
sented at the meeting. In 
addition East Green Bay 
High School, which plans to 
start a club soon, had repre- 
sentatives at the meeting. 


Convention Speakers 
Speakers at the convention 
included William Carmody, 
public relations director of 
Wisconsin State College, Osh- 
kosh, and George Dauplaise, 





principal of West Green Bay 
High School. The group also 
received greetings from 
Randi Svensgaard, Norwe- 
gian student attending West 
Green Bay High. 


FTA Clubs, which are com- 
paratively new in Wisconsin, 
are designed to help all stu- 
dents to explore the possibili- 
ties of the teaching field and 
at the same time afford op- 
portunity for the selection of 
outstanding teacher candi- 
dates. The first club in Wis- 
consin high schools was 
founded at Brodhead. 





AASA to Hold National 
Confab, Atlantic City 





The American Association 
of School Administrators will 
hold its national convention 
in Atlantic City, Feb. 14-19. 

Among the speakers who 
have accepted the invitation 
of Virgil M. Rogers, AASA 
president, to address the gen- 
eral sessions are: Douglas 
Horton, of New York City, 
secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches of 
America, who will give the 
vesper services; Cartoonist 
Al Capp; Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, superintendent of Chat- 
tanooga schools and chair- 
man of the 1958 yearbook 
commission on the curricu- 
lum, who will present the 
yearbook; Mrs. Agnes Meyer 
of Washington, D. C., civic 
leader, author, and lecturer; 
Hugh B. Masters, educational 
director of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation; and Frank 
Abrams, chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 

















Gratefully acknowledging the patronage 
of the Teachers 


PLANKINTON HOUSE 


MILWAUKEE 3 
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Milwaukee Adds Personnel 


We note from Supt. Vincent’s bul- 
letin that the central office staff of 
Milwaukee has added three new mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Elden A. Bond, who was Direc- 
tor of Special Education and Guidance 
in the Spokane, Washington, Public 
Schools, has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of the De- 
partment of Pupil Personnel and Spe- 
cial Education. 

Ruth Gaunt, formerly on the staff of 
the School of Social Work, University 
of Wisconsin, and more recently super- 
visor of staff development of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Milwau- 
kee, has been appointed Supervisor of 
Welfare Counselors. 

Barbara Hall comes from the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools where she was 
a Psychiatric Social Worker in the 
Visiting Teacher Department. She has 
been appointed Psychiatric Social 
Worker in the Department of Pupil 
Personnel and Special Education. 

As soon as possible there will also be 
added a Senior Psychologist and a 
part-time Psychiatrist to the depart- 
ment. The expanded staff will provide 
greater service to pupils, teachers and 
parents. 


Committee Omitted. Sorry! 


When the proposed constitution for 
the Public School Retirement Associa- 
tion was presented in the September 
Journal, the members of the committee 
which formulated it were omitted. For 
this unintentional omission we beg your 
pardon. The personnel is as follows: 
Arnold Christensen, Beloit,. chairman; 
Hattie Fredrick, Janesville; Anna 
Neitzel, Racine; Margaret Spielmacher, 
Superior; and William Darling, Hazel- 
hurst. 


Miss Colman Resigns 


Susan E. Colman resigned, Sept. 1, 
as director of the Division of Primary 
Education at Central 
Stevens Point, having held that posi- 
tion since 1931. She attended the Supe- 
rior State Normal school and received 
her bachelor and master’s degrees from 
the University of Wisconsin. Before 
going to Stevens Point, she taught at 
Fond du Lac, Superior, and at White- 
water State Teachers college. 


Winneconne Honors Leistikow 


Gordon R. Leistikow, head of the 
Winneconne Community Schools for a 
quarter century, was honored on Oct. 4 
by the people of the community for his 
contributions to the progress of educa- 
tion. In a proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the Village of Winneconne, 
Benjamin H. Bockin, designating the 
day, Leistikow was praised for his un- 
failing and vigorous leadership in 
meeting the responsibilities of teacher, 
educator, and administrator. The proc- 
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lamation further states that “he has 
been a vital and vibrant force in our 
community life and affairs, ever con- 
stant to the cause of youth as citizens 


rather than just students.” An anni- 
versary banquet and program was held 
at the school gymnasium the evening of 
Oct. 4. 








State college, | 


WE GIVE YOU 


six important reasons why 


READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in el tary r 


(and there are more) 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 


wit 


ee 





“*comes to life.”’ 


groups). 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which every character 


2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching plans 
for superior, average, and immature groups. 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for immature 


6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 9 
Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabu- 
lary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Kou, Peterton aud Company 


D i RQ Ai 





White Plains, N. Y. 




















TEACHERS 











Select the shape and the trim your- 


self. It's fun. 


WE PIN—YOU SEW—AND SAVE 





Don’t miss the Hat Shop where 
YOU ARE THE MILLINER! (¢ 


W egeeren BpBewn 
+ 


Milliners’ Supplies and Ideas 


529 N. BROADWAY, a few steps South of Michigan 







Store Hours: 


Tues., Wed., Fri.: 9-5 


Mon., Thurs. ‘til 8 P.M. 


Sat. to 4 
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The Convention Goer— 
Cast According 
To Type 
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“I like to meet a 
situation HEAD- 
ON!" 


“Tl have to go to every meet- 
ing to get my money's worth 
from this outfit!” 


“But, Sam, the Superin- 
tendent is already at the 
meeting.” 


“Speaking out of my many 
years of experience...” 





“TUNIOR! can't you behave 


just once. 





“I'm just flying over 
to take a quick look 


Some like to go in a group. 


Courtesy of Olin Industries, Inc., Tonsiline Company, Gaines Division of 
the General Foods Corporation, Bayer Division of the Sterling Drug Com- 
pany and the artist Harry V. Berg. 














Eau Claire Has New Lab School 


The dedication of the $1,500,000 Lab- 
oratory School at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, was held Wed., Oct. 8, 
in the aftrenoon and evening. Speaker 
for the main dedicatory convocation 
was Ralph McDonald, president of 
Bowling Green University and former 
head of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Following the reception and 
tour of the new building and the re- 
modeled Main Building a dedicatory 
banquet was held with George E. Wat- 
son, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, the principal speaker. In the 
evening the College Players presented 
the performance, “The Royal Family.” 


Pres. Caldwell Represents NEA 


Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, high school 
teacher in the public schools of Akron, 
Ohio, began her duties as the new presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation by representing the NEA at the 
annual meeting of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession which 
met in Copenhagen in July. 

President Caldwell, who was elected 
by the Representative Assembly at the 
recent 90th annual NEA meeting, is 
the 19th woman to head the 95-year- 
old organization. She succeeds J. Cloyd 
Miller, president, New Mexico Western 
College, who now becomes Junior past 
president of the executive committee. 


ASCD to Meet in Cleveland 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development will be held in 
Cleveland, Feb. 8-12. The convention 
theme, “Uniting Forces to Improve 
Education,” is closely related to the 
Association’s 1953 Yearbook, “Forces 
Affecting American Education,” which 
will be released in January. 


Vacation Field Trip Planned 


A two-week Christmas Vacation Field 
Trip is planned for Dec. 20-Jan. 2 by 
Raymond E. Specht of Central State 
College, Stevens Point Geography De- 
partment. Three credits in regional 
geography may be earned. Regional 
emphasis will be placed on the physiog- 
raphy and economy of the Middle South 
and in particular “The Mississippi Val- 
ley” and the TVA. The itinerary will 
include such cities as Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Natchez, Baton Rouge, New Or- 
leans, Gulfport, Biloxi, Mobile, Birm- 
ingham, Nashville, Louisville, and Chi- 
cago. Many special attractions along 
the way will add to the interest and 
value of the trip. 

Advance reservations are needed to 
participate in this Geographical Survey 
along the 89th western. meridian. The 
trip will be made by college bus. 


Baraboo Sponsors Workshop 


The Baraboo Education Association 
sponsored a pre-school workshop on the 
theme, “Conservation of Our Natural 
Resources,” Aug. 27-29 at the Baraboo 
High School for the faculty of the city 
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A Hearty Welcome to | 








THE TEACHERS of WISCONSIN 
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Milwaukee is the Ideal Convention City of Wisconsin 
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Art Education 
Begins with 


CKAYOLA’ 


So important is CRAYOLA to school 


art education that it is available in 


packages of 8, 16, 24 and 48 colors, 
may be purchased in bulk, also extra 
4Y,” x 46” size crayons are available 
in packages of 16 and 24 colors. It 
is still phenomenally low in price, 
fulfilling its original purpose of 
making art available to every school 
child in the land. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 


L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 














Please give your Journal adver- 
tisers a boost whenever you can. 





FAMOUS 
FOR 
QUALITY 


Fanny Farmer 
CANDY SHOPS 


211 N. Broadway _—‘ Tell. BR 6—4490 
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schools. Highlight of the three-day ses- 
sion was a field trip in which certain 
conservation practices in Sauk County 
were studied first hand. Discussion 
leaders for the workshop were I. O. 
Hembre of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Roy Ihlenfeldt of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Fred 
Schmeekle of Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, Richard Stauffacher and 
James Stevenson of the Conservation 
Department, Frank Adamske, Sauk 
County Conservation Warden, and J. T. 
Walker, Baraboo conservation enthu- 
siast. To correlate the teaching of con- 
servation in the curriculum thruout the 
year a committee of three was ap- 
pointed. Laurence Bevens was the 
chairman of the entire workshop. 


Badger Joins NEA Staff 


Mary E. Batiste, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and a former 
teacher of chemistry and general sci- 
ence in Jefferson High School, has 
joined the staff of the National Science 
Teachers Association as administrative 
assistant to Robert H. Carleton, execu- 
tive secretary. She will assist with the 
editing and publishing of the associa- 
tion’s official magazine, The Science 
Teacher, and will be in charge of the 
arrangements for the three regional 
conferences and the NSTA national 
convention, 


Milwaukee Teachers Plan Tour 


A group of Milwaukee teachers plan 
to leave Dec. 20 for a tour of the South 
during Christmas vacation. They will 
visit New Orleans, Biloxi, Mobile, and 
an eight-day tour of Florida. Ray Mc- 
Crory of West Division High School is 
organizing the trip. Teachers of the 
state are invited to join the group. 


Accrediting Agency Created 


The Representative Assembly of the 
NEA meeting in Detroit last July 
established a National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education which 
is expected to bring new recognition 
professionwise to the 1,000,000 teachers 
thruout the nation. Plans to set up an 
accrediting process similar to other 
major professions will be made when 
a special committee meets this fall. The 
project to develop effective professional 
accrediting procedure for teacher edu- 
cation is the culmination of four years 
of intensive work by the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

Other major groups who have ap- 
proved the Council and also are serv- 
ing on the temporary committee are: 
The National Council of Chief School 
Officers, the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, and the National School Boards 
Association. 


The Council is expected to be or- 
ganized with 21 members who will rep- 
resent state legal teacher licensing 
authorities, teacher education colleges 


PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 





JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE TEXTS 
Broadening, enriching, and deep- 
ening the imaginative life of the 
student; introducing him to him- 
self, to others, and to the world 
in which he lives; building good 
character, high ideals, ethical 
values; stressing the boundless en- 
joyment and satisfaction offered 
by good literature; developing 
better reading habits and reading 
taste; this is the 4th Edition of 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
for the Junior-Senior High School 

grades. 


PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 
Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 


Individually Bound Classics 


Represented by 
McKinley C. Munson 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC 


SYRACUSE, 





Say you saw it in your Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 





Shorthand in Six Weeks 


Speedwriling 


120 words a minute 
You are invited to see a class in 
action—at the 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE OF 
MILWAUKEE 


Plankinton Ave. at Wells 
(Just 4 blocks from the Aud.) 
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Perfect Quality 
Extra High Twist 


NYLONS 


¢ 





Now for the first time in years Penney’s 
bring you not only 60 gauge, 15 denier 
hose; but those 51 gauge, 30 denier, 
business sheers at the low price of 
only 98¢. Shop now at Penney’s for 
the latest in women’s clothing and 
accessories. 














Say You Saw it in the Journal. 








LOEDE 


ss Bae 
200 E. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Register Your Silverware... 
China . . . Crystal Selections 
All Teachers May Charge at 
BLOEDEL’S 


Charge Accounts Invited 
BRoadway 1-—7600 














and universities, the teaching profes- 
sion, and legal education authorities at 
the local level. 

Names in the News 


John R. Mayor of the University of 
Wisconsin was recently elected presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. . . . William F. 
Buboltz of Milwaukee was elected sec- 
ond vice president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 


New Teachers Enrolled 


Washington National Insurance Com- 
pany officials reports that 275 new 
teachers have enrolled in the WEA 
sponsored group insurance plans so far 
this year. As of Aug. 1 the company 
had insured a total of 7,937 teachers 
or approximately one out of every 
three teachers in the public schools of 
Wisconsin. Since county teacher insti- 
tutes began in early August representa- 
tives of the company have held 117 
meetings with teachers to explain the 
plans. New teachers are reminded that 
they are eligible to enroll for a period 
of 60 days without health questions be- 
ing asked. Enrollment after that date 
will require the answering of health 
questions. 














Don't Forget! 





International Relations Committee 
invites you to a 


Home-Cooked Hungarian 
Chicken Luncheon 





| served in costume 
| * 
Thursday, Nov. 6 
12:00 Noon 
at 
ST. EMERIC’S AUDITORIUM 
1702 W. State St. 
* 


Reservations Limited to 200 


* 


Afternoon discussion open to all. 


* 


Send luncheon reservation and $2.00 by Oct. 29 
to Mrs. Ruth Cortell, Milwaukee Vocational 
and Adult Schools, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
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Now! 


A 16mm projector you can 


THREAD IN LESS 
THAN 30 SECONDS! 


It’s true. Hundreds of time tests have proved 
it. With this amazing new RCA ‘“‘Thread- 


| Easy’’ sound projector, you can actually thread 
| the film in less than half a minute. 





® Thread it with one hand. 

@ Thread it while you're lecturing. 
@ Thread it in the dark. 

e@ Youngsters can thread it. 

@ It’s just plain easy fo thread! 


It’s double-extra dependable, too 


The show goes on and stays on every time 
with this new projector. Here are just a few 


| of the many reasons why: 





Youcan replace projection lampin45 seconds 
... exciter lamp in 20 seconds. 


You can rewind 10-minute film in 66 seconds, 
without shifting belts, pulleys, or reels. 


You can project the same film 50 or 500 or 
1500 times, without appreciable wear or damage 
to film. 


Before you buy any projector at any 
price, make this simple comparison 


Compare RCA with any other 16mm sound 
projector at any price! Thread the RCA. 
Time yourself. Now try threading any other 
projector. See what we mean? You'll quickly 
discover RCA is by far the Easiest Prosector 
To THreab. 


FREE BROCHURE . . . Mail Coupon NOW 


Visual Products, Dept. ‘68J 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 
Without obligation, please send me full story on 
the new “Thread-Easy” RCA “400” 16mm pro- 
jector that I can thread in less than 30 seconds! 
I’m interested in: 

O) Junior model for classrooms, small 

auditoriums 
0) Senior model for larger auditoriums 


Name 





Position 
Address 


City. State 
0 Please arrange actual demonstration 
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Have you enjoyed the pleasure and satisfaction of dining at choice places in 
Milwaukee during your annual convention or at other times thruout the year? If 
it’s excellent food you want served in an atmosphere of a foreign land, read the 
following ads and make your choice. Many of you are acquainted with these places 
and return year after year, and others will have a chance to become acquainted 
for the first time. We suggest that you visit your favorite restaurant or hotel 
dining room as soon as possible after the close of the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. Fourteen thousand teachers invading Milwaukee restaurants and hotels in 
addition to their regular patrons results in some waiting, if all arrive the same 


time. 
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1037 N. 3rd ST. 


In Milwaukee It’s 


FAMOUS RESTAURANT 


Now Remodeled and Enlarged 
ONE BLOCK EAST—1% BLOCKS 


lader’s 


NORTH OF ARENA 

















Fine Oriental Food 
In Smart Surroundings 





CHINA TOWN 


Corner 3rd and Wisconsin 




















ctmeucan 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors, 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


60 





Say You Saw It in the Journal 











SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 
White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up- 
to-date story about rubber — in- 
terestingly and dramatically told. 


WRITE TO: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Kindly state preferred show- 
ing date and alternate date. 

















WEA CONVENTION NOTES 


Retirement Meeting 


In the program section of the Jour- 
nal you will find the announcement of 
the meeting of the Wisconsin Retire- 
ment Association. Important business 
will be transacted including the adop- 
tion of a constitution and the election 
of a public school member of the ad- 
ministrative board. A draft of the pro- 
posed constitution was published in the 
September Journal. 


Band and Orchestra Luncheon 

The Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion of the Wisconsin State College of 
Milwaukee will hold its annual dinner 
meeting at the Medford Hotel in Mil- 
waukee on Wednesday, Nov. 5, 6:00 
P. M. Members who wish to attend will 
please send reservations to E. Grant 
Boltz, 2971 North Maryland Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11. 

* 


Convention Lectures 


Copies of General Session Lectures 
may be purchased from the WEA con- 
vention reporter. The charge will be 
$1.25 per lecture, payable in advance. 
Orders may be left with Miss Mar- 
quardt before and after general ses- 
sions, or mail to Florence K. Mar- 
quardt, 4140 N. 14th St., Milwaukee 9. 


Free Chest X-Ray 


Every teacher is urged to get a free 
chest X-ray during the teachers’ con- 
vention. X-ray units will be located con- 
veniently in the Arena and Mechanics 
Hall. It is not necessary to remove 
clothing. Each X-ray report is confiden- 
tial. This tuberculosis control project 
is sponsored by the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health, the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, Milwaukee 
City and County Health Departments, 
and the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion. 


Means to Better Teaching 


All the exhibitors who are advertis- 
ing in the October Journal have books, 
supplies, equipment, and services to 
show you during the annual WEA con- 
vention. Before you go to Milwaukee 
we suggest that you check to see what 
is being offered by the firms who are 
giving you advanced notice of their ex- 
hibits. In most cases the location of the 
booth is given and the name of the 
representative in charge. Each one will 
be pleased to show you the displays 
and to discuss with you your needs to 
make teaching more effective. Look for 
the Journal poster identifying your ad- 
vertisers. 


Lawrence College Luncheon 


Lawrence College alumni who are at- 
tending the WEA convention will have 
a luncheon Thursday, Nov. 6, 12:15 
P. M. at the Medford Hotel. The price 
is $1.75, including tip, and reservations 
should be sent to the Alumni Office, 
Lawrence College, Appleton. 
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WEA Honor Roll 


We are pleased to publish the fol- 
lowing list of school systems which 
have 100 per cent membership in the 
Wisconsin Education Association as of 





Oct. 1. 





CITIES Montello 
Alma Mt. Hope 
Argyle New Holstein 
Athens Niagara 
Augusta Norwalk 
Belmont Oakfield 
Brillion Oconto 
Brodhead Omro 
Cadott Onalaska 
Cameron Oostburg 
Camp Douglas Orfordville 
Cedar Grove Oxford St. Gr. 
Chilton Palmyra 
Cochrane Patch Grove 
Colby Pembine 
Cuba City Peshtigo 
Denmark Phillips 
Dodgeville Plainfield 
Durand Platteville 
Elkhart Lake Plum City 
Fairchild Prairie du Sac 
Fennimore Princeton 
Fort Atkinson Randolph 
Fountain City Reedsburg 
Genoa City Reedsville 
Gilmanton Scandinavia 
Glenbeulah Seneca H. S. 
Grecn Lake Soldiers Grove 
Hartford Spencer 

Washington and Stratford 

S. Side Schs. Tigerton 
Holman Two Rivers 
Johnson Creek Viroqua 
Kewaskum Washington Island 
Kimberly Hes. 
Linden Wautoma 
Lodi Westfield 
Lone Rock Wilton 
Luxemburg Wisconsin Dells 
Manawa Withee 
Marshall 
Medford Platteville 















































“Not the Miss Elsie Desmond who kept me 


in fifth grade for four years?” 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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HAROLD’S 


Thrift Center For 
LADIES FASHIONS 


209 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 














Teachers ... 


Look Your BEST at 
Convention Time! 


Milwaukee’s largest and most 
efficient shoe repair shop is 
equipped to give you quick 
service in shoe repairing and 
cleaning, hat blocking and 
dress cleaning. 


226 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
711 N. Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 
Cleaners and Dyers DAly 3010 





London Hat Shop & Shoe Repair Co. 
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For your students: “Growing Up and Liking It.” Brightly 
illustrated, this wise and helpful little book explains men- 
struation in a young girl’s own language. It describes the 
why’s and wherefore’s of this important physical function 
and gives many tips on health, beauty and poise. Approved 


by doctors. 


Mail coupon below to‘get portfolio and as many copies of 
the booklet as you need . . . no charge at all to you. 


Please send me 


[_] Modess Educational Portfolio ( 





Famous for Comfort! 





Smart models in a variety 
of shades and materials 
that are seasonably right 


DICKERSON SHOES 
224 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





Free teaching material 
on a touchy subject 


For you: Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Modess offers you a complete teaching plan which 
was prepared under the supervision of leading educa- 
tors and doctors. It contains a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, two booklets about menstruation for 
teen-agers plus cards for ordering other free material. 





Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-10, Milltown, N. J. 


) copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 





Address 





City 


P.O. 





State. 
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RECENT HEA TH 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Wesley and Adams 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Revised 


Albert D. Graves 


AMERICAN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Baxter, Lewis, Cross 


THE ROLE OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Alvina Treut ‘Burrows 


TEACHING CHILDREN IN 
THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Howard F. Fehr 


SECONDARY MATHEMATICS— 
A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 
FOR TEACHERS 


Paul Witty and the American 
Association for Gifted Children 
THE GIFTED CHILD 


Helen Heffernan and the Cal- 
ifornia School Supervisors 
Association 

GUIDING THE YOUNG CHILD 


‘George W. Norvell 


THE READING INTERESTS 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


Ruth G. Strickland 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Edgar Bruce Wesley 


TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS, 3rd ed. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
T. F. HADLEY, Representative 
1 Virginia Terrace, Madison 5 
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Science—A Story of Discovery 

and Progress 

Ira C. Davis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Science of University High 
School, Madison, John Burnett, prin- 
cipal at Arlington, Vermont, and 
junior high school science teacher, and 
E. Wayne Gross, science teacher in the 
University School of the University of 
Indiana, have, from their practical 
experience, prepared a science text for 
high schools. The content’ is based on 
the pupils common activities, interests, 
and experiences. There are many pho- 
tographs and drawings illustrating the 
principles of science. 
Henry Holt and Co., 257 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10 $3.44 


Everyday Mathematics 
As the title implies this text deals 


| with real life problems which a pupil 


meets everyday in mathematics. A 
pupil will be better able to manage his 
own personal problems and to under- 
stand the problems of home and com- 
munity. It was written by Harl R. 
Douglass, of the School of Education, 
University of Colorado, Lucien B. Kin- 
ney, professor of education, Stanford 
University, and Vincent Ruble of Jor- 
don Junior High School, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Henry Holt and Co., 256 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10 $2.48 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

1952 marks another milestone in the 
development of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. The old has been revised 


| and new has been added which includes 
| hundreds of new color pictures and 


| tions. 


thousands of black and white illustra- 
Not only may pupils seek 
answers to their multitude of ques- 


| tions but the mere sight of attractive 


illustrations and inviting introductions 
leads them into new fields of learning, 


| a most stimulating practice in educa- 


tion. 
Fr’, E. Compton & Co., Chicago 











Christmas Vacation Tour 
News Orleans,—Biloxi,—Mobile 
S-day-tour of Florida 
Milwaukee Teachers Group 
write to 
R. J. McCRORY 
8148 Aberdeen Court 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 








STOP 
at Booth 139-T 
at the Milwaukee convention to talk 
over your travel 
Belle Green Perry of 
Perry Travel Service 
Evansville, Wisconsin 





plans with Mrs. 




















“It’s Jimmy’s pet turkey... he wants 
it to learn about the Pilgrims.” 





Pioneering in Democracy 


Edna Morgan, principal of the Paul 
Revere Curriculum Center, Cleveland, 
is the author of Pioneering in Democ- 


racy, Grade V, in the Democracy 
Series published by Macmillan. As in 
the preceding numbers of the series 
the author gives us an account of those 
who have made America and the demo- 
cratic principles for which they stood. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 


Elementary Schovl Science and 
How to Teach It 


This text was prepared to use in 
courses which combine the teaching of 
science with a survey of the science 
subject matter. The authors, Glenn O. 
Blough, specialist in Elementary sci- 
ence of the U. S. Office of Education, 
and Albert J. Huggett, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Michigan State 
College, have collected material which 
the teachers need to help young chil- 
dren find answers to their questions 
and have presented it in nontechnical 
terms. The text starts with a chapter 
on the objectives and principles of sci- 
ence and leads the student to under- 
stand and appreciate the world about 
him. Above all it aims to develop sci- 
entific thinking. 

The Dryden Press, Inc., 

381 West 54th Street, 


New York 19, N. Y. $5.25 


Do and Dare 


Do and Dare is a collection of stories 
of human beings and animals, written 
in a style appealing to grade children. 
The variety offered serves as an intro- 
duction to various fields of interest. 
Drawings, many in color, illustrate the 
specific story. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago 








1,031 DIFFERENT STAMPS $1.00 


including Roosevelt Memorial Collection 
Y wwruvv errr rrwT) 
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This Valuable Collection of 1,031 All Difter- 
ent Stamps contains 25 stamps from Nine 
Different Countries IN HONOR OF F.D.R., 
also several in honor of KOREA and UNITED 
NATIONS. Plus the Very Scarce Dutch Un- 
derground Imperforate Set issued during the 
Nazi occupation. This Our Regular $10.75 
Value for Only $1.00 to introduce our Superb 
Approval Service. Money Back Guarantee. 


Elmont Stamp Co., Dept.147 
amen 960 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 1, N.Y. maton 














“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
“*Yes! If it’s published, | have it!’’ 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Newspapers, Books. Catalogs Free 
‘The Old Schoolmaster’’ 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 726, Milwaukee 1 
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Yours for the asking Hine 


Advertisers in the Journal offer you 
up-to-the minute material we believe 
you will find useful for personal or 
professional use. To insure having this 
when you want it, order at once. Or- 
ders for items listed in previous years 
cannot be filled. For the quickest re- 
sponse, write the advertisers direct. Or, 
use the convenient coupon below. 


la. How the States Have Voted for 
President. A chart in colors, show- 
ing the number of electoral votes 
for each state as of 1948 and how 
the state voted in every presiden- 
tial election between 1856 and 
1948. Size 15” x 12”. This reprint 
from Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia will stimulate keen inter- 
est in the present election and in 
the study of past elections. Useful 
in any grade studying Social Sci- 
ence or American History. 


3a. Growing Up and Liking It. A 29- 
page booklet on menstruation . 
designed for use among girls 12 
to 18 years of age. The presenta- 
tion and explanation of menstrua- 
tion is done simply, clearly, and 
naturally, with attractive illustra- 
tions and anatomical diagrams for 
clear comprehension. A free copy 
for each girl in class. (Personal 
Products Corporation) 


5a and 6a You’re a Young Lady Now 
and Very Personally Yours are 
two free booklets on menstruation 
for all age groups. 


5a. Yow’re a Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially prepared for girls 9 to 12. 
Written at the language level of 
these girls and covers only mate- 
rial of interest to them. 


6a. Very Personally Yours is an ac- 
cepted help for girls in junior and 
senior high school. Praised by 
teachers, nurses, parent, and 
church groups for accuracy, good 
taste, clarity. Indicate number de- 
sired for classroom distribution. 
(International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Company) 

Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to assist 
teacher in maintaining healthful 
posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany ) 


14a. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


enclosed for each item checked. 
la 3a 5a 6a 
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Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is 


mune taunt so. eee ean 
School name _________-- eee ree 





























“This explains how junior learned the 
multiplication tables in three weeks!” 


15a. Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing. Free, illustrated, Quiz book- 
let, containing 300 questions and 
answers on railroad history, equip- 
ment, organization, operations, etc. 
One copy per teacher. Classroom 
quantities available on subsequent 
request. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

16a. Christmas—Thanksgiving booklet. 
A new 16-page booklet devoted to 
Holiday filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides 
from the SVE library. Describes 
and illustrates material for church 
and school programs for the two 
holidays. Among the many new 
materials are “The Baby King”, 
“The Baby in the Temple’’, 
“Thanksgiving with Jesus”, “Ru- 
dolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer” 
and many others. (Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill.) 

17a. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to 
teaching aids on this vital indus- 
try. Shows in color locations of 
the four types of coal. (Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute) 

18a. RCA “400” Senior and Junior 
16 mm sound film projector and 
accessories described in a fully 
illustrated 12-page pamphlet. Ad- 
vantages of new design features 
of this equipment are underscored 
through the use of cartoons and 
animated line cuts. (Radio Cor- 
poration of America) 
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THE THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART 
DICTIONARY 


PROGRAM 





NEW School Dictionaries 
boysandgirlscanunderstand... 
can use on their own... 
will use voluntarily 


Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart 
outstanding lexicographer of our 
time .. . E. L. Thorndike’s co- 
worker... Thorndike’s successor 
as a maker of school dictionaries 
that meet the learning needs of 
children. 


@ Up-to-Date 
@ Authoritative 
@ Accurate 


Our Language As It Is Spoken and 
Written Today 


SCOTT, Chicago 11 
: “SMAN Atlanta 3 
FORESMAN Dallas 2 


AND 
COMPANY 


San Francisco 5 
New York 10 





Representatives: W. C. Bredahi, W. C. Crosland, 
O. Ritzenthaler 
Lovise Gersbacher, Consultant 





A Boost for The Journal’s 
Advertisers is a Boost for Your 
Association. 














Add 50% More to Your Income 
in Your Spare Time 


Orchards, 
Money- 


Lay out Landscapes, 
Windbreaks. Write for 
Making Details Today. 
CASHMAN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Owatonna, Minnesota 
Founded in ‘98 And Still Growing 
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Hardheaded Lawyer 


Among the witnesses in an assault 
case was a young doctor, and as his 
evidence was important the opposing 
counsel attempted to confuse him. 

“I suppose, sir,” he began, in a 
doubting voice, “that you are entirely 
familiar with all the symptoms of con- 
cussion of the brain?” 

“I am,” replied the witness, coolly. 

“Then let me ask you a hypothetical 
question,” went on the counsel, with a 
meaning glance at the jury. “Suppose 
my learned friend, Mr. Banks, over 
there, and I should bang our heads 
together, should we get concussion of 
the brain?” 

“Mr. Banks might,” replied the wit- 
ness, as coolly as before. 


A Thinker 


The bachelor roomer called on his 
girl every night. Finally the landlady 
asked him why he didn’t marry her. 
He’d evidently given it a lot of thought, 
because he replied instantly: 

“Why, if I married her, where’d I go 
every night? I’d be stuck at home!” 


Oop! Sorry, Gray 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day, 

A line of cars winds slowly o’er the 
lea; 

The pedestrian plods his absent-minded 
way, 

And _ leaves 
pectedly. 


the world quite unex- 


CONVENTION HOTEL ROOMS 


Hotel rooms are, as usual, difficult to 
get at this date. The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Housing Bureau, 
611 N. Broadway, will again provide 


rooms in private homes upon apptica- 
tion. A new facility for rooms has 


sprung up the past years and deserves 
consideration. There are fine motels on 
all main highways leading into Milwau- 
kee. The Convention Bureau will be 
glad to help secure housing in a motel 
for those who desire them. 
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ORGANS: 





CTOSONIC 





Baldwin Electronic, Estey Electric, Lowrey Organo; 
®Jansen Piano with built-in Organo—a 3 way instrument 


Buy With Confidence From 


T.R.HUSTON INC. 


THF 
INCOMPARABLE 


FBALDILINN 

















Baldwin Pianos Since 1903 
714 N. BROADWAY 


Wisconsin’s Largest Exclusive Piano and Organ House 


TERMS TO SUIT 
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